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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of tliis investigation was to design and test 
an infonnation-eliciting question instrument in order to 
determine wliether the structures in the verbal responses of 
young Mexican -American, bilingual children entering school would 
reveal the covert mental operations, concepts and oral language 
.skills elicited. The basic objective was to make an indepth 
study of such problems as the relationship between language 
and thought^-'how the bilingual child uses his thought as content 
for his laugua^je, and liow he uses liis language to structure his 
thought-.-language interference (mixing and codw:-switching) , and 
fluency. It was therefore limited to 6 Ss (3 kindergartners 
and 3 first graders including 3 bo"ys and 3 girls, ages 6-7), who 
were used as tlieir nwn controls, Th% instrument consisted of 112 
(56 parallel) c|uest;ions in both Ilnglish and Spanish, A phrase 
structure analysis of the data collected was made in order to 
determine if a set of :;cveu needs had been fulfilled as expressed 
by the early childhood bilingual .teachers wlio precipitated the 
study. An ad hoc analysis was made to clarify any inconsistencies 
and to determine those questions whicli either failed to elicit 
any vcrlial infnrni.it ion or evoked dissonant information. Tn the 
process, a bilinr.unl rating was assigned to each S as it relates 
to lan{;uagc and thou).:ht.. 
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The overall results revealed that the purpose and 
objective wore achieved, and that the needs of the teachers 
were fulfilled. The results suggest the following con- 
clusions: (1) The instrument, in its present form, accounts 
for the language and thought components it elicited. (2) It 
offers a different approach to the study of bilingualism in 
children entering school, and is thereby a worthwhile con- 
tribution to bilingual research, as well as to the develop- 
ment and implementation of bilingual programs. (3) It . 
Hr^vealed the match or mismatch between the language and 
thobght processes already acquired by the Ss and those re- 
quired for academic success with school related tasks. This 
was done -through discovering something of the bilingual 
child's ability to decode a convention , and fit -it into and 
interpret it according to his existing conceptual system in . 
two languages. In addition, the results of the data dispel • 
the view that a young bilingual child's initial ability to 
experience a measure of academic success in school is primarily 
a language problem. The data suggest that it is a combination 
of at least fgur complex problems, including U) the capacity to 
consciously attend Lo a couvcntioii; (bj Llie capacity to decode . 
that convention, re- encode it , and verbally respopd to it; (c) 
- the capacity for both inference and reference; and (d) the 
capacity to eniinge in the joint activity of conscious operational 
thinking, conceptualizing (symbolizing) and' languaging. 
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Kliciting Covert Mental Operations, j 
Concepts and Oral Language Skills in f 
Young Bilingual Children ' 

■ ' i . 

1. Introduction . . I 

It has been increasingly accepted in the. past decade to 

consider bilingual competence as the ability to operate in 

specified sociolinguistic situations in two languages with \ 

specified ease or effect. Thi^v-lQw has been greatly influenced / 

by the indepth insights of Spolsky (1969) , McNamara (1966), x 

Lambert (1955), Pishman (1965, 1969a; 1969b), and Mackey (1968). 

It has resulted in stunning perceptions of trie nature of 

bilingualism and has permitted the application of powerJFul 

techniques of assessing bilingualism in children entering 

■ • j • ' 

school based on observable and quantifiable data (Hollomon, 1973). 
1,1 Context of the Problem 

Depth of insight is often earned at the cost of variety of 
perspective. Consequently,^ while much has been learned about 
the problems of assessing bilingualism in children entering 
school^ we have perhaps overlooked . important ■considerations re- 
lative to the covert mental operations invoivec". rnd the concepts 
and skills revealed in the phrase structuic/ cf/a bilingual 
child's responses to information-eliciting .questions in the testing 
situation. Our oversight has, perhai)S, turnqd our attentioti away 
from the dcKrcc of match or mismatch between jtlic modes of 
language .and thought processes required for academic success in 
school related tasks and the cognitive, processes which bilingual 



children entering school have already mastered. Therefore, 
we believe that more attention should be paid to this problem 
because too little attention was paid to it in the past, and 
because it is very important in the assessment of bilingualism 
in children beginning schoph 

Tlie young bilingual child's uses of either or both of his 
languages as instruments of thought are crucial to understanding 
whether or not he is able to initially cope verbally with 
academic tasks in either a bilingual or unilingual school , lie- 
cause this area has not been adequately investigated, the assess- 
ment of bilingualism in children entering school has been dis- 
torted. That distortion has, of course, been in the direction . 
of a preoccupation with language dominance, code mixing and code 
sv'ltching, syntactical and contextual variables as manifested 
in the results of assessment techniques such as rating scales, 
word-n.iming and verb-production, sentence imitation-repetition, 
and so-called free or spontaneous speech tests. 

It is a preoccupation whose results have hopefully purged us 
of simple-minded tecliniques of bilingual assessment, and cleared 
the ground for a more pragmatically oriented approach to the 
study of hi 1 i niiun 1 i.sm--that i,s-~the relationship l)etween the 
■ structures of the verbal u.esponscs of the child in liis two 
lauf'.uaj'.cs and hi S/ al)i.lity to think and concei^tual ize his thoughts 
in either or both languages. As theorized in this investigation, 
his ability to vp^rbally structure his two languages reveals both 



how he used them as instruments of his thought and as means of 
conceptualizing his cognitive processes as manifested in his 
verbal skills (Taba, 1967). These combined functions are a 
joint activity of thinking and languaging — each requiring joint 
attention. Indeed, the. very structures of his reponses to 
informatioh-eliciting questions reflect these .functions. What 
is needed then, is not so much a better understanding of 
language dominance and how the bilingual structures his two. 
languages per se, but a better understanding of how he uses 
them to structure his thought and convey messuages, based on 
universal cognitive processes and his already acquired con- 
ceptual system, as revealed in his aural-oral language skills, 
Fr'om this perspective, we can combine traditional methods -of 
bilingual assessment with a new approach, and gain some useful 
insights not so much into what bilingualism is, as to how the 
bilingual uses his two languages as instruments of his thought- 
how his thinking serves as content for his languages, and how 
his languages mediate and structure his thinking. 
1.2 Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this investigation was threefold: (1) to 
design an effective instrument for questioning young bilingual 
children entering school; (2) to use that instrument to deter- 
mine whetlier cr net rho language structures in this verbal 
responses to a set of information-eliciting questions would 
i-eveal the covert mental operations, concepts and verbal skills 
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cXicitcd in English and in Spanish; and (3) to determine the extent 
•to which the instrument could be used to assess the bilingual 
child's ability to initia.lly meet the language and thought re- 
quirements for academic success in school related tasks. 

Consequently, this investigation was not concerned so much 
with an analysis of the grammatical structures in a subject's 
responses as it was with his ability to encode a convention of 
request, which requires attention and understanding, before- 
he can- comprehend, structure^ and give appropriate responses. 
The relationship between the function of a/Verbal response a^nd 
its phrase structure, we shall argue later, is crucial to 
understanding the bilingual child's ability to think and con- 
ceptualize his thoughts ,in either or both his languages. It 
is the interplay, the ability to switch, between the twov^that 
permits the child to operatg in either language in speciAed 



sociolinguistic situations with specified ease or effect. 

The structure of the bilingucil child's verbal responses 
may be in very good correspondence with his covert mental 
operations, concepts, and aural-oral language skills; His 
comjT.unicative competence must reflect the nature of the mental 
operations wliose output it encodes. In this manner, the verbal 
structures of l\is responses are central to the issue of 
languaj-i.c and tl\onf.lit. 

i ■ 

It is assumed that mental development and language de- 
velopment take place in an irreversible sequence. Tliat is, the 
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sequence is invariant in that it is fixed, a!pd cumulative in 

that the child's language development and thiught are 

\ 

. qualitatively higher as manifested in his pei^.formance on 
various tasks in a specific sequence. Child-development 
literature supports this assumption. There empirical evi- 
dcnce that a uniform sequence ^f ability development takes 
place similarly in all children (Piaget, 1926; ; Bayley, 1936; 
Gesell, 1940; Lillic, 1975). Consequently, our objective was not 
to find out how much of each language a ci\ild had already ac- 
quired, but rather to construct an information-eliciting question 
instrujnent and test its effectiveness in determining how he uses 
his languages to verbally express the cognitive abilities and | 
concepts he already had. The covert mental operations and 
i concepts were inferred. The oral language skills were mani- 
\^ fested in the structures of the verbal responses • 

\l . 3 Background of Investigation 
\ It is significant that the background of this investigation 

' was based on the following seven needs expressed* by bilingual 
early childhood teachers enrolled in a graduate course on 
language development during early childhood at the University of 
Texas at San Antonio during the spring semester of 1975. 

1. There was a need to- know if parallel information- 

c ij-ei^iTilf^lutT^^ in both Hnp.lish and Spanish, arranged in 

an ascending order of difficulty, would evoke the same or 
similar verbal structures in the responses of bilingual children 
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entering school, and whether or not these structures would reve 
the' same or similar cpv-ert mental operations, concepts, and 
language skills. ^ 

2. There was a need to know how to determine the extent 
to which young Spanish-English speaking children are more pro- 
ficient in verbalizing concepts and skills requisite 'for 
academic succesjs in Spanish, or in English, or equally proficie 
in both at the Jtime they enter school, whether the school is 
bilingual or urii lingual'. 

3. There; was a need to know whether young Spanish-Engl j|,sh 
speaking children' can handle lower and higher order concepts 
elicited by loWcr and higher order information-eliciting 
questions equally well in both languages or better in one. 

4., There was a need to develop a technique that could be 
effectively used to discover the- match or mismatch between the 
verbal language and cognitive abilities already acquired by 
bilingual children entering school and those required for 
academic success in ""school related tasks. 

5. There was a need to' know th'e extent to which the 
technique of using informating-eliciting questions would evoke 
verbal responses in the appropriate language, and the extent to 

t*»K4r»h ♦•J'lr* /n ir* e J /^»\ *r t.r/-k«i1>-] r^«*^l«#v •v.4v«*.#« «. U ^ ^. t • 



bilingual child is more fluent in one of his languages," or 
equally fluent in both, as measured by the number qf pauses 
(seconds) occurring after a question was asked (after a three- 
second lapse of time) and before the response was initiated, 
and the number of pauses occurring within responses. 

7. There was a need to know how to listen to and interpret 
the verbal responses of young bilingual children in the teaching- 

V 

learning situation that calis. language forth, using information- 
eliciting questions that appeal to their senses, things they 
can perceive in their, physical and social milieus. 

In our efforts- to fulfill these needs, this investigation 
of bilingualism in cliildren entering school is another attempt 
to solve some of the most basic problems in human psychology, 
which are of personal* concern to at least half of the world's 
population. - 

Our major concern was to develop and test an information-, 
eliciting question instrument that was f^lexible enough to be 
effectively used to yield a sufficient amount of observable .and 

■ tm 

quantifiable data for purposes- of making a descriptive 
analysis and discussion. We therefore limited our investi- 
gation to the same six subjects who were used as their own 
controls. In tins way, it was po.ssil)le for us to make ;i more 
indcpth study of sucli basic problems as tlie relat ionsliip between 
language and thought, language interference as it refers to 
mixing and switching between the two languages, ancl fluency. 

. 7 • ' 
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This was due to the fact that the subjects had a sinple level 
(pre-operational) of coRnitivc. development, and, in instances 
of three of the six subjects, apparently two different levels 
of language development. We assumed that no new elementary 
concepts or mental operations were needed to yield the degree of 
match or mismatch between the modes of language and thought that 
the subjects had already acquired and those required for 
academic success in school related tasks. In the process, we 
were able to assign each subject a bilingual rating. 
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2. R12VIGW OF RtLATGD LITERATURE 

In our attempt to consti'uct an information-eliciting questit 
instrument that would evoke appropriate verbal responses from 
bilii^ual children entering school, which would yield their 
abilities to handle five basic concepts as manifested in their 
oral language skills and triggered by their, covert mental 
operations, we, like J^^kobovits (1969, p. 103), saw no wisdom or 

advantage in ignoring tlie potential" contribution of theoretical 

\> 

and research developments in the related fields concerned with 

.. ■ . 

the study of language. Consequently, this reyi,ew is divided 
into two sections: One deals with the general area of the pro- 
blem, and the other dealS with the specific area of the problem. 
2.1 General Arc:i of the Pro blem 

s> — - — — * ' . 

Research <>fiows th -t many children from Spanish surnamcd 
families often speak Spanisli in the'home, and linglish in 
school (llollomon, .1973) . A large number of Mexican-Americans 
from disadvantaged backgrounds seem to lack sufficient mastery 
of either language (Manuel, 1965)\ These children haye pro- 
blems in school because they have difficulty understanding 
instructions, and seem to be inhibited in verbal communi- 
cation. Sanclicz (\D[\A) addressed M)e proh'l'eiii of btliiigual 
deficiency in notin)» that frequently a clii*ld only has I'viiyr 
mcnts in two languages. This linguistic deficit results in the 
rual problem, •'retardation in conceptualization.'' In sucli a 
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case the child lacks the competence to verbalize his thoughts, 
ideas,, concepts, and feelings, and the ability to recede in- 
coming information, 

. Slobin (1972) points out that research i^^.child language 
development has demonstrated that children learn language the 
same way all around the world; that despite trie diversity of 
tongues, there are linguistic universals that seem to rest; 
upon the developmental universals of the human mind, and, that 
every nprmal child masters his particular native tongue, and. 
learns basic principles in a uni>'ersal order common to all 
children, • . _ f 

'Cazden (IIei5 5 Bear,; 1968) proposes ''that the acquisition 
of grammar 'and vocabulary require diffe^rent kinds of environ- 
mental assistance. Lcdrning the meaning of words and thereby- 
the. delations aijnong ideas seems to benefit from active tuition 
in tlie form of Conversation between the child and an interested 
adult" (p. 136)^. In Carrow's (1967) ^udy, she examined the 
influence of bilingualism on oral language. She found no 
significaKu dii'ference between the bilingvials and the 
monolinguals on measures of verbal output, clause lengths, 
degree of subordination, and complexity of sentence structure.. 

nj*n;il!; were fouiul lo possess lar^ci' vocfihvilaric:;, 
or articulation errors. Bilinguals made the most 



However, inoiiol i 
and to have few 



common errors in the use of appropriate tense and appropriate 



prepositions. 



She concluded that bilingualsim is detrimental to 



l.an);uage ma^jtory. 
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Cohen (1970) concluded that "It seems that at the first- 
grade ' leveT many Mexic^an-Amcricans are not sure Which code 
they are using--not just the label, but the actual components 
of speocli'' (p. 33)., This lack of code consciousness was also 
found to be prevalent among the six- and seven-year-old Texas 
children that Cervenka (1967) tested. Weinreich (1951) con- 
eluded that bilinguals deviate from the' norms in either 
language, If-^e^ learns a language, the inperfections of 
incomplete or haphazard learning would have to be built in, and 
the system might well be partially inconsistent as well as 
incomplete (Bolinger, 1968, p. 37). Rubin (1968) and 
Gumperi and Merncindez-Chavez (Cazden,- John, § Ilymes, 1972) 
have shown tht^t in bilingual societies social information is 
conveyed by a switch from one language to another. 

Experts in;child language acquisition have studied the 
development of questioning and answerinjs in the young child 
(Bellugi, in Riegel!, 1965; Brown, 1968; Ervin-Tripp, in Hayes,. 
1970). Others haye looked into the techniques of questioning, 
listening, and* understanding the language of young children 
(Sund, 1975, 6 Yonemura, 1975). However, there is a need to 
know which forms of wh-questions in both languages elicit which 
verbal i;tnJCtures tliat nianlfcst wliat concepts and skills that 
trigger which mental operations in the young Mexican-American 
bilingual child at the time he enters school. 
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2.2 Specific Ar e a of the Problem ' • 

■ ^ 

This investiiiatioii considers a different perspective on 
the study of bilingualism.. "Achievement tests, which have 
been used in most bilingual research to date, arc influenced 

_ s 

by many factors other than conceptual thinking; notably 
knowledge, culture, and the quality of instruction'' (Collison, 
1974, p, 4*42). Other bilingual assessmeni-:t^<shTd"qi^^ . 

^dealt with linguistic interference, language dominance, and 
contrastive features found in the speakei'^of two languages 

. (Ilollomon, 1973). This investigation circumvents these pro- 
blems by using information-eliciting questions to evoke un- 
tutored responses from children in their vernacular Spanish 
and. in their everyday English to study their covert m.ental . 
operations, conceptual thinking levels and oral language 
skills based on their verbal responses . Before dc?cribing^ 
the present inv^^stigation , a discussion of the relationship 
between language and thought in children entering school.' is 
in order. 

Both language and thought depend on perception. To ask 
whether thought or language comes first, or whether one is. more 
important than the other, is like asking wjiich is more im- 
portant to the farmer, the chicken or the eggs. One must under- 
stand the interdependence 6£ both to understand cither. It is 
pointless to consider the two separately. As viewed by 
Piagct (Uuckwortli, 1964), the level rof understanding seems to 
modify the language that is used, rather than vice versa. 
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Mainly, language serves to translate what is already under- 
stood; or else language may even present a danger if it is 
used to introduce an idea which is not yet accessible. Leo 
Tolstoy realized more clearly than most other educators, 
during his time, ^ the impossibility of simply relaying a con- 
cept in language from adult tp child, "'i'he development of 
concepts, ot^ word' meanings , presupposes the development of 
many intellectual functions: -deliberate attention, logical 
memory, abstraction, the ability to compare and to differentiate 
(Vygotsky, 1962, p. 83). These complex mental operations can- 
not be mastered through the initial learning alone, but rather 
through repeated interactions, analogies, and logical trans- 
formations. - 

Both language^ and thought develop within situations. Con- 
sequently^ the child acquires new concepts and words from the 
specific contexts of his physical and social* environment. 
Language is the accompanying verbal expression of the meanings 

of the messages conveyed in the interactions between the child 

■ '■ ' 

and his environment. It gives form to the content of thought 

embodied in the interactions. It serves to articulate, mediate^ 

and expand "all perception in a symbolic qode. As. it relates - 

to. mental operations, it is used to unify and focus all child 

thought. , ' 

Although a child can .und'erstAnd* many complex language 

structures before he caii use them, this understanding is very 



elementary and usually situation IjoumJ. This supports the 
premise that ' thought does in fact precede lanr^uage, and, in 
fact, is a pre-condition for language development, if wc5 cxj^ect 
children to know the meaning of what' they say. Dewey (1933, 
p. 230) held three theoreticial positions on the relationship 
between J angu'age and thought. 'Tirst, that they are identical; 
second, that words dre the garb or clothing of thought, - 
necessary not for thought, but only for conveying it; and third, 
that while language is not thoi'iglit, it is necessary for thinking 
as well as for commuTiication. • .1 

Vygotsky (1962) departs from. Dewey's positiorffe. He pro- , ' 
poses that concept formation is a complex and genuine act of 
thouglit that can be accomplished only when the child's^ mental 
development itself has reached the requisite level. , He 
emphasizes that at any, age, a concept embodied in a word re- ' 
presents , an act of generalization, but word meanings evolve. 
V/hen a new word has been, learned by the child, 
' its development is barely starting; the word 
at first is a generalization of the most pri- 
mitive type; as the child's intellect develops, 
it is replaced by generalizations of a liigher 
and liighcr typc--a j^roccss that lends in tlie 
end to the formation of true concepts'* (p. 83). 
Vygotsky holds tliat there can be words without thought and, con- 
versely,, thought without words, flowever, language can evoke 
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thought and, coiivcrscly, thought can evoke language, Coti- 
sequently, word meanings can. change with the variou^ways in 
which thought functions, and the functions of thought can 
change the meanings of words as the child develops. Vygotsky's 
leading idea can be reduced to this formula: \ 

The relation of thought to word is not a thing 
bu,t a. process, a continual movement back and forth 
from thought to word and from word to thought. In, 
that process the reliijiion of thought to word under- 
goes changes which themselves may be regarded* as 
development ii» the functional sense. Thought is' 
not merely expressed in words; it comes into 
existence through them, Every thought tends to 
connect something with something else, to 
establish a relationship between things.- Kvory 

*\ 

thought moves, grows, and develops^ fulfills a 

function, solves a problem (p. 125'J . 
Vygotsky.-views' the development of thinking as a hierarchy 
of conceptual structures. He characterizes oral language as 
representing four qualitatively different levels of relation- 
ship thinking, "Relationship thinking refers to^ linkages among 
a group of pcrccivcti ol)jcct:i; or events and varied in the degree 
of abstraction at the different levels** (Collison, 1974, p,'143) 
The four levels .are syncretic thirtking , complex thinking , pre'^ 
conceptual thinking , and true conceptual thinking . Because this 
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inycsti^tion is limited to the language ancl\thought in bi 
lingual. children entering school, ages five through seven, only 
the first two levelij^ are discujsscd here^ JloweveY, each level 
of thinking is the result of a complex activity in which all 
the basic intellectual functions take place. -:They are the 
means by which the child directs his mental operations,^ controls 
their course, and channels them toward the solution of the 
problem confronting him. 

Syncretic. thinking, according to Vygotsky, develops as. the 
young child takes the first step toward concept formation when 
he puts together a number of objects in an unorganized con- ' 
geries , or ''heap," in order to solve a problem or answer a 
question. At that stage of development and thought, word 
meaning denotes nothing more to the child thaa a vague syncretic 
conglomeration of individual objects that have somehow or other 
coalesced into an image in his mind. 

. lie considers this image to be highly unstable because of 
its syncretic origin. This is the lowest level of thinking. 
Based on the Weikart, Rogers, Adcock and I^^lcClelland (1971) 

i 

cognitively oriented curriculum content areas, the two lower 
levels of conceptualizing in this. investigation are referred to 
.1', rica tion , consisting of relational (association), 

dcncript (i.e., color, size, sliape) , and generic (conceptual 
class; i.e., anim.ji:;); atitl scri at ion , consisting of ordering 
of sizes, (juant i ti er> , and qvialirif>s. 



Vygotsky defines complex thinking as comprising, many variations 
in which individual objects !are united in the child's mind not 
only by his subjective impressions but also by bonds actually 
exi5tir||g between these objects > lie views this new achievement, 
as an ^scent to a much higher level. Thus, when the child 
moves Lp to that level, he has partly outgrown his egocentrism. 
^Mle no longer mistakes connections between his own impressions 
for connections between things--a decisive step away from 
syncretism > toward objective thinking^ (p. 61). Complex thought 
is c'oherent and objective thinking, although it does not teflect 
obj/ctive rclationsliips in the same way as conceptual thinkinv% 
It^begins the unification of scattered impressions; by 
organizing discrete elements of experience into groups, it 
creates a basis for later generalization. 

' To form such a concept, Vygotsky holds, it is also necessary 
to abstract , to single out elements, and to view the abstracted 
^elements apart from the totality of the concrete experience in 
'which they are embedded. Consequently, the advanced concept of 
inference or generalization presupposes more than unification, 
because in genuine concept formation, it is equally important 
to unite and to separate: ''Synthesis must be combined with 
analysis. Complex thinking cannot do both. Its very essence 
is overabundance, overproduction of connections, and weakness 
in abstraction*' (p. 76)- This second requirement is the function 
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of the proccsscs^thnt ripen only during the third phase in tlie 
development of concept formation, though their beginnings 
reach back into much earlier periods. As treated in this in- 
vestigation, based on the Weikart et. aL cognitively oriented 
curriculum content areas, the two higher levels of conceptua- 
lizing thinking are referred to as spatial relations , con- - 
sisting of an awareness of body, position, location, direction, 
distance; and temporal relations, consisting ^f beginning and 
ending of time intervals, ordering of events, and different 

lengths of time within time periods. The highest level in- 

eluded is cause and cffqct relationships to determine the^ 

— 1 ■ 

child's ability to deal witli these concepts, which r^equire him 
to unite and to .separatc--to synthesize and analyze. 

Tlie child's ability to respond to verbal cues depends on 

what already is in his conceptual system and the mental 

-« • 

operations requisite to call that system into play. His 
languajic development is not an isolated aspect of his Intel- 
lectual development but an essential ^art of the socialization 
process (^Icbb, Lambert, f, Tucker, 1973). His ability to 
translate 'what he already ki^s into language depends on the way 
he perceived, recoiled, or imagined the event or object, iie may 
recall a cum])l"cx event in a different order from that in which 
it was orij;inally ])erceived. The progressive sociali2atio,n of , 
thinking is the very essence of the child's language develop- 
ment. His lani-juac^ development plays a constructive part in the 



socialization process, and thereby affects his development of 
thought. They are not in conflict of antagonistic, mutually ex- 
clusive forms of development. The child moves from egocentric 
thought to sociocentric thought *'when he passes from primitive 
wordless perception to perception of objects guided by and 
expressed in words--perccption in terms of meaning" (Vygotsky,, 
1962, p. 91). The socialization of thought marksman ascent to'^*^; 
a much higher level of thinking. Therefore, the child's ability^ 
to identify, I'Xbel, and list objects and events in his physicaT 
and social environment is not only an expression of his verbal 
skills, but also an index to the covert mental operations he 
uses to acquire his conceptual systcjm. 

It is an accepted truth that we develop all concepts through 
the senses. Therefore, the notion that the senses arc also 
capable of abstract thought seems plausible. According to 
Amheim (Patersen, 1972, p. 58), when , the child perceives an 
object, he grasps the essential qualities of that object, or he 
does not sec it at all. If he sees a round thing he is seeing 
roundness at the same time. The concept: and the percept are . 
united. Also when he looks at the world his eyes explore, 
selecr, simplify, analyze, synthesize, completei correct, compare, 
combine, separate and put into context the objects that he sees. 
Tlicsc higher mental operations have their roots in**the origin of 
thought. In order for the child to handle them, at the most - 
primary level or at a higher level, he must go back to the object. 



event, or situation--the way it looks, feel§, tastes, sounds, 
smells, and perceive its orgianizational structure, its functions 
its qualitie5--the way it is.* 

It is no surprise t1iat Brown (1973, pp. 74-78) observes 
that the first nouns that a child masters refer to concrete, 
tangible objects, and that the first verbs refer to observable 
physical actions. It is also little wonder that the young 
child 'Strips language of all but the -mere essentials-^infoT- 
mation loaded words and phrases. 

In reference to young bilingual children in this age gfbup 

/ 

^ s ... .. ... ^ .... , 

Troike (1969, p. 98) concludes that a child's responses seem 
to give unequiovocal evidence that he has an adequate receptive 
knowledge of the stimulus dialect, and that he performs-- 
instantaneous translation from that dialect intb his native .; 
dialect. Such evidence should further .give u^ pause at., attempts 
to judge a childs' linguistic competence solely or even largely 
on the basis of his production , as we are prone to do, and as 
our tests are now lai'gely designed to do. 

Troike's conclusion is supported b/ Jakobovits (1969, 
p." 105) whb argues .that the effective information that is being 
transmitted in communicatiori via sentences — that which the 
speaker intends the listener to undcrstand--is the particular 
mcanihji not the {'.cMicrai. 'I'his is what rcj)rescnts the con- 
ceptual event .(idea) that he attempts to communicate to the 
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listener. To recover the particular meaning of a word or sentence 
intcmlcil hy the siieaker, he must cn^;a)',e in both an infcV^rr^^i and 
referential process. This allows him to make use of his knowledge 
of the overall situation to which the sentence as a whole refers. 
•2.3 Summary Statement 

In summary, if we allow that classification, seriation, 
spatio-temporal relation and causality involve covert mental 
operations that can be evoked by information-eliciting questions, 
structured in verbal responses that reveal concepts and language 
skills, then the inseparability of language and thought is ^ 
'ab'vious. Taba (1967, . pp. 16-26) , using eliciting questions to 
evoke., covert mental* operations and verbal skills, identified 
three categories of thought processes or cognitive tasks: (1) 
concept formation, (2) interpretation of data, and (3) appli- 
cation of principles. She analyzed these three cognitive tasks 
from two' perspectives : the operations or elements involved, and 
the sequential steps necessary fbr matering them. Her eliciting 
questions, which explain the sequential steps, appear to be a 
practical, generic model that both the investigator and the 
teacher may use to develop questioning techniques for children. 

We agree with Vygbtsky (pp. 55-56) that in this investigation 
we are faced, then, with the following state of affairs: To 
ask the hiliiif.ual child a series of parallel information- 
eliciting questions in Unglish and in Spanish; arrange' them in 
ascending order; determine if he is able to grasp each question, 
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and to visualize ci:e goal it sets, and structure an appropriate verbal 
response at this stage of his development. At the same time, we 
recognize that tasks of understanding and communication are 
essentially similar for the child and the adult. Although the 
chi^d develops functional equivalents of concepts at an extremely 
early age, the forms ^-of thought thht he uses in dealing with these, 
tasks differ, profoundly from the adult's in their composition, \ 
structure, and -mode of operation. We also recognize that all \ 
the higher mental operations are mediated processes, and signs are \ 
the basic means used, to master and direct them. That is, th^. 
mediating sign is incorporated in their structUTe as an indis- 
pensable, indeed the central, part of the total process. As it 
relates to concept formation, the sign is the word (the child's 
verbal skill), which at first plays the role of the means of forming 
a concept and later becomes its symbol--the word becomes 
synonomous with the object or event it represents. 

Finally, we recognize .that no level of information-eiiciting 
question that demands the formation of concepts can in itself be 
considered the cause of the process... However, if in the 
child's environment no such questions are asked him— that 
elicit new. or different information from him, and that stimulate 
his intellect by providin[; a sequence of new goals — his thlnkin^i 
fails to reach the hir,liest stages, or reaches them with great 
delay, and thereby affects his language development. Therefore, 
we aimed to bettor understand the intrinsic bonds bctweqn the 
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external tasks and the dynamics of conept formation. We view 
concept formation as a function of the child's total social o td 
cultural growth, which affects not only the content but also 
the method of his thinking. The analysis of this view is beyond 
the scope of this investigation. 
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MUTllOD 



The underlying objective of this investigation was to 
attempt to 'fulfill ithe seven needs expressed by early childhood 
bilingual teachers enrolled in a graduate course on language 
development during qarly childhood at the University of Texas at 
San AntoiTio during t|he spring semester of ^75. In the process, 
every effort was made %o provide them with, a refined technique 
of questioning younq children for purposes of assessing their 
ability to handle filvc basic concepts as these relate to language 
and thought. In this manner, it was assumed that the result^, 
.of collection and analysis, of data would provide them with use- 
ful information relative to the degree of match or mismatch- 
between the modes of language and thpught processes required for 
.academic success with school related tasks and those wjiich 
bilingual children entering school have already acquired. 

3.1 Subjects . 

Because our major concern was th£}development and testing 
of an information-eliciting caostion instrument that was |;iexible 
enough to be effectively used to yield a suffici^ent:" amount of 
'observable and quantifiable data for iuirp5^ses of making a ' 
descriptive annlysis and 'discus^n, tliis^ investigation was 
liniltcd to six snbjcpt^^ho were used as their own controls* 
Tlicy wore selected based on five criteria: (1) Spanish sur- 
namea;"(2) sex, (3) enteriiig school for the first time' as a 
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kindcryartjicr or as a first yradcr, ('I) presently enrolled in a 
bilingual program with a disposition to speak both English and 
Spanish, and (5) children of low socioeconomic status parents, 
.The subjects were selected by their .respective clfissroom 
teachers, as requested by the investigative team, based on the 
above mentioned criteria. They resided in the San Antonio 
area, but were enrolled in three elementary schools an three"" 
different independent public school districts, two^o'f which are 
located in the .urban setting, and the other would be more 
appropriately described as a rural or small town setting. 

For the purpose of anonyn^ity, the subjects Were given code 
numbers from 1 to 6. ; The odd numbers were assigned to the J 
boys and , the even numbers represent _t]jc girls. SI, S2, and S3 
were first graders, and S4, S5 and S6 kindergartners • Their 
ages were listed in terms of years and months for the kinder- 
gartners as follows: both S4 and S!5 = 6/3 arid S5 = 6,2: for 
the first graders, SI ^ind S2 = 6.9 and S3 = 7.5. Based oh their 
teachers' -evaluations, two of the. first graders (SI and S2) 
due to their academic, progress, were assigned to the above- ^ 
average group in their class, and one (S3) was assigned to. a , • 
group comprising the lower third of the class. Two of the 
kindergartners (S4 and S6) were assigned to above-average group 
in their classeF. and one (S5) to the **dverage'* group. 

The language-arts programs in each of the independent publ 
school districts differ^jd. Subjects S5.anil.S6 were receiving 



instruction in the Instructional Concepts i^rot^ram dcvclopcU by • 

the Southwest Regional Labo .>ories and jpublished by Ginn and 

Company-. ^'This program is designed to help kindergarten children 

learn to label concepts which arc important in school in both 

English and Spanish. S4 was rQceiving instruction in the 

Bilingual Kindergarten program developed by the Southwest Ecfu- 

Cational Development Laboratory and published by the >/Jational 

Education Laboratory. Publishers. The basic goals of this pro- ^ 

gram are to develop self-awareness, self-esteem and cultural 

pride, perceptual motor and cognitive skills, language de- 

.velopment in the first language, and thinking ^nd ' reasoning m 

skills. In addition, this subject was receiving oraL. language 

instruction in English using the Region One Curricul,um Kit. 

SI and 32 were receiving instruction in oral language and 

reading in the well known DISTAR Reading and Language program 

developed by Siegfried Engelmann and Elaine C. Bruner. S3 was 

receiving instruction in reading in English in the BOLAR Pro- 

^ ■ ■ 

gram devieloped by the Southwest Educational Development ' . 

Laboratory and published by the National Educational ;:Labora:tory 
Publishers. The BOLAR Program seeks to implement three basic ' 
approaches: (1) language experience, (2) sight word through the 
use of pocket chart strategics, and (3) the phonic. This subject 
was also reccWinji instruction in oral Spanish foY approxi- 
mately twenty mihutes each session oh alternate school days. 
Although the su])jects were exposed to different language-arts 



programs, it is to be noted that each of thesp programs 

. ' * . "' • • ". ■ 

^stressed the development of basic concepts and oral language . 

expression, prerequisites for academic success- in the school. 

■ ■ ■ > 
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3. 2 Instrumentation • '^^'^ 

The infonnation-elicitin^^,question instrument was developed 
by the principal investigator. It was pilot-tested in English 
on one hundred and forty children between the ages of 3-8, in- 
cluding a cross-section of Anglo , Black-, and Mexican-American 
children of parents of all socioeconomic levels. It was ad- 
ministered by forty graduate students enrolled in a course^ .^^ 
on language development ^during early childhood. at the beginning 
of the fall and spring semester, . respectively during the 
1974-75 academic schooT calendar year/ The original instrument 
consisted 6f twenty information-eliciting -question forms . 
arranged in an ascending order of difficulty, the >redicted 
covert mental operations, concepts, and skills, and grammatical 
Structures of responses. Each administrator fortuitously 
constructed his own questions and selected his own subjects. 
The overall results of each administration indicated that the 
instrument was effective in evoking the eovert mental operations, 
concepts "and oral language skills elicited as manifested in 
the structures of the responses of the subjects. These 
results allowed us to glean. the types of ((uestions tliat were 
\. likely to elicit the greatest amount of verbal responses. 

Aft'er oacli of the two administrations of the instrument. 



the graduate students were asked to^comment or make, 
sucgestions relative to its improvement^ These. were collected 
and' compiled as follows: (1) Use several question types' of 
the same question form. (2) Categorize the concepts elicited 
in an ascending order (i.e., classification, seriation, spatial 
relations, temporal relations, and cause. and effect relations); 
those that are considered to be requisite for academic success 
in the first grade. (30 Describe the verbal responses. in terms 
of: their phrase structures in lieu of a subsequent analysis of-, 
immediate constituents, which is time consuming,,^ and which 
offers little useful information to the kindergartWT or first- 
-grade teacher whose primary concern with language instruction 
is to help the child to develop receptive-expressive language 
skills. • 

The above suggestions were considered and included in the 
revised instrument as presented in the analysis of data. It 
now. consists of fifty-six questions in English with parallel 
fifty-six questions in Spanish. In' this manner, it can be used 
either unilingually^ or bilingually, The overall development of 
the instrument was based primarily on Taba's (1967) rationale 
• for teaching strategies for cognitive growth, and secondarily 
on lUoom's (19^6) y,cIicmatLc arrangement oT human ahlliticfv. 
and^ related outcomes of learning, the VJeikart et al (1971) 
expansion of the three-sided planning framework of levels of 
conceptuc-ir development, Bellugi's (1965) study of the der 
velopment of interrogative structures in children's speech, 



.Brown^s (1968) ^. research on the development of questions in 
•child speech, Erwin-Tripp' s (1970) investigation on how children 
answer questions', andMVilkinson's (1971) cognitive uses of 
language. The parallel questions, in both languages, were 
arranged in an ascending order »of difficutly for purposes of 
analysis. For the economy of space, only English examples are. 
£iven here. They ranged from simple questions requesting * 
rriformation based upon perceptual discrimination such as ''What 
is in your house?" and 'MVHo is your mother?;" to those re- 
questing greater accuracy about information supplied such as 
"What size are your shoes" and "How much do you wei'gh?;" to 
those requiring memory and recall of spatio-temporal relations 
such as "What do you do when you get home from school?;" to. 
those requiring analogies such' ks "How long do you stay in 
school?" and "ilow often do you come to school?;" to those, 
requiring explanations of awareness of relationships based on 
facts such as "Why do you -go to school?" and "Why do you sleep?" 

The development of the instrument was a fortuitous attempt 
to design an effective technique for eliciting information 
.from the subjects th^it was within the' limits of their per- 
ceptioris and within their life spaces. We assumed that in- 

rromntloM would he iiioro easily elicited rroin this nj',o-j'.roup by 

•J ■ 

questions containing frequently used words, with a higher 
proportion of concrete referents and a lower pi*op6rtion of 
abstract referents. In the process, every attempt was made 
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to np^)cal to thnir sensory modali ti cs--thinKJi they probably 
had perceived in their physical and social environinQnt--and 
to gradually assess their- abil ity to verbally structure their 
experiences from the concrete to the abstract and from the 
simple to the complex. The questions were structed based on 
the. language typically used in the subjects* social milieus 
(Appendix) 

It may appear that a child's ability to answer those 
questions dei)ends mainly on prior knowledge. But, in spite 
of the fact that a concept is knowledge already schematized, 
this fac-tp,r is minimized by structuring que^ions that evoke 
a lev61 of experience that virtually all kindergarten and first 
grade children, regardless of their socioeconomic ^status and 
c-thnic identity, are assumed, to possess, at least at the lower 
levels. The effects of the questioning procedures were viewed 
as a direct derivative of the extent to which the questions 
induced ^he retrieval and processing of a particular set of 
referential associations (Jolinson, 1975, p. 431). Thus, the 
child's essential task was to pay close attention and under- 
stand the question, then to verbally respond to it based on 
his experience. .The wording of the questions begins fet a 
rcLaLivelyhiW level of vlifricuUy and as tlio (|uc:stLoii inj» pro- 
p.resses, tlie level of re(|u.vred mental operations become more 
complex and the concepts and skills more complicated and . 
abstract. In addition, for t'hc most part, the questions were 
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opcn-cndcd; only ^ few required more specific answers snuch as 
"Who is your teacher? '**Whose liou-jc do you live, in?/' and 'Mlow 
does water feel?**/ It ir to be noted that these types of 
questions refer/ to significant others and familiar experiences. 

We also considered the'^possibility that a child may be 
ab)e to handle a particular concept as far as one particular 
question of classification, seriation, spatiaT relations, 
temporal relations, or causality is concerned but may or may 
not be able to handle the same concept with regard to a higher"^^ - 
order question. For example, a child may be able to handle V 
^serial ordering of sizes, quantities, and qualities before it 
becomes the object of conscious elucidation or of reflection 
(Piaget, 1971, p. 1971) at the temporal relations level 
(ordering of events, beginning and ending of time, and leng.th 
of time within time periods). Consequently, the instrument is; 
designed to reveal which forms of elici-ting questions in both 
languages evoke which verbal structures that manifest what 

concepts and oral language skills that trigger which mental 

, / . . ■ 

o perations^^ in' bilingual children entering school. 

3.3 Datti Collection 
i ~ — • ■ ■ - - - — • 

Three of the investigators administered the infpramtion- 
elici^ing question instrument to the ' six subjects. Tliey were 
native MexLcan-Amerxcan females; each born and reared in the 
San Antonio. area. Uach was a Spanish-English speaking bilingual 
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early childhood teacher and a jjraduate student in early childliood 

. . . > ' 

education , at the University of Texas- at San Antonio during the 

spring semester. The instrument was administered during the 
last week of March, 1975, 

The instrument was administered at the- respective schpols 
in which the subjects were enrolled, but\ in. an empty classroom.,: 
so as to minimize distrubances and any other interference 
during each questioning session,. Instructions were given in 7 

both languages: ^ I'm going to ask you some .ques.tiqris 

in Enclish and in Spanish, Listen carefully and pay close V 
attention. to^ each question. Be sure that you understand each 
question before you answer me. -If you do not understand a 
question, ask me to repeat it. If you do not know the answer- 
to a question, just tell me that you do not know. Alright; 
ready? Let's begin!" ''Ahora voy a dccirtc exactamente en 
espanbl lo que acabo'^'a^s^ecirte cn inglc^s. Voy a preguntarte 
Unas preguntas en ingles y\n esi^anol.' Escucha bien y fi'jate 
bien en cada pregunta, Asegjirate bien de que cnticndas cada 
prcgunta antes de contestai(mc. Si no entiendes una pregunta, 
dime y la repito. Si fio sabes contestar una pregunta, no hay 
que liacer mak que decirme que no lo sabes, Hueno; listo? 
jVamos a empcsar! , 

After the directions had been given, the record button w;is 
depressed and the recorder checked. The record level for the 
child's responses, and the playback volume. wer'e verified andi 



readjusted, if necessary. The microphone was tied around the 

child's neck, and the investigator held the recorder so. that 

she could be free to move if necessary. Cv^ry attempt was 

jnade to allay any doubts or fears the child may have had 

.concerning the questioning situation. Only the investigator 

and the child >were present in the room during each questioning 

session. ^' - 

/. SI and S2 were administered the instrument in both languages 

.on the. same day, wliich took about fifteen minutes each. 

Subjects S4-S6 were questioned in English on one day and in 

Spanish of another day, which took about thirty to forty 

minutes each for Bnglish and Spanish. Since no time limit 

)'as set, if a child appeared to bpcome fatigued, the questioning 

. \ 

was stopped so that he could rest before resuming. | 

Tlie responses were immediately transcribed by the ad- ^ 

minis trator for the .two subjects she questioned while^ rejcaivl ^ 

was fresh. They contained ..only the child's responses, a^ the^j- \ 

questions were standardized. Uach transcription was numbered ' 

to correspond to the question^ asked. All four investigators 

studied bo'th the tape recordings and the transcriptions. 

Three of them analyzed, judged, and described the data.. 
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4. ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The analysis of "the data collected first recjuircd a 
ratiunale for describing the responses in terms \ip-f their phrase 
structures. Second, we analyzed the data in terms of the 
relations of these phrase structures to tlie covert mental 
operations and^ concepts and oral language skills manifested. 
Third, we examined the data to 'determine, fluency, mixing, and 
switching in responses to certain questions. Fourth, we de- 
termined the extent to whichi the results of the analyzed data 
fulfilled the seven needs ex|)ressed by the bilingual teachers 
who precippLtated this investigation. Then, fifth, we proceeded 
to assign a bilingual rating to each subject. In addition, we 
conducted an ad hoc analysis in tlie Discussion Section to de- 
termine wliich questions either failed to evoke any information 
or evoked dissonant information, 
4. 1 Rationale for Plirase Structure Description 

ncscribing tlie responses in terms of their plirase struc- 
tures witliout a subsequent, analysis of immediate constituents 
provides us with something of the endless creative power of the 
bilingual speaker of tnglish and Spanish, This approach 
provides the lnn):iJ'M'A^ researcher with tlie lexical units or in- 
formation-loaded phrases over whicli the speaker lias control.. ^ 
It also servos as an effccti've technicjue for determining how 
the bilingual speaker uses his languages for mediating the 
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relationships between objects, events, and situations in his 
physical and social environment. It further provides a re- 

y 

latively clear basis for classifying the covert, mental 
operations, concepts and skills, and the lexical units or 

s 

structures 'that behave similarily. In addition, the -researcher 
is able to use the phrase structures to discover how the 
bilingual speaker uses his languages to structure his thoughts, 
verbalize his concepts, reveal their uses, express his will 
and conuimnicate these to others. Finally, it provides a basis 
for predicting the speaker's ability to generate similar 

•I 

structures with case or effect in specified sociolinguistic 
situations with otlier bilingual interlocutors. 

A young child entering school whose native language is other 
than tnglisli, altliougli having been in a bilingual classroom for 
seven months, is most likely to answer open-ended , information- 
eliciting questions using phrase structures in either of his 
languages in lieu of complete sentences. To keep the two 
languages separate wliile becoming bilingual, a child uses 

mostly lexical units in repsonse to such questions, lie usually 

\ 

strips both languages of all except the essential information- 

•< • ■ ■ 'k, ■ ' 

loaded Words and phrases, 

• 2 Kciairon:; ut' Phrase Slruclurc:; in Kci;[)oiiscs tu Ciuvort. Menial 

Oj)eratid ns > Concc j )ts and Sk i l ls ^ , 

Tlie phrase structures in the verbal responses to the in- 

forinnt ion-cl iciting <|ucstions revealed five interrelated, de- 
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vclopincntal paradigms, which were \^naly2cd and tabulated. 
These revelations were based on thc^ premise that the develop- 
ment of covert mental operations aiicl concepts and oral language 

I 

skills are the functions of regulat^.ng joint activity and joint 
attention, Tliese functions are the results of physical and • 
social actions and interactions and the .damands the questions 
placed on tlie child's need to communicate clearly and effec- 
tively. Indeed, the very structures of their responses re- 
flected these functions. Because they were information- 
eliciting que:;tions, the young child., for the most part, 

V 

stripped his responses of all but the bare essentials — in- 
formation-loaded words and phrases. Although no jeffort was 
made to get the child to respond in complete sentences, in a 
few instances, a cliild did respond in complete sentences. Our 
primary objective was not to find out how much of each language 
a child had already acquired, but rather to determine how he 
used liis languages to express the concepts he already had. 

The five interrelated, developmental paradigms are con- 
ceptualized in the following modes: (1) classification, (2) 
scriation, (3) spatial relations, (4) temporal relations, and 
(5) causespiid effect relations. The order in which they arc 
prcscuLeil iiul i c;i I e;, LliaL llicy siipj) 1 cnienL buL tlo nt)L rc-i)l:ice 
encli odtcr; tlicy arc integrative and cumulative, 
4.2.1 T he First Mode 

Tlic firsL nioilc, as ])rosentcd in ral)lc 1, revealed the 
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BILINGUAL, INFORMATIO.N-ELICITING QUESTION INSTRUMENT. DEVELOPED BV JOHN IIOLLOMON, PH.O, 

TABLE 1: CLASSIFICATION PARADIGM ■ ^ 



ELICITING-WSTIGN NO. COVERT MENTAL 
FORM . ASKED OPEM'ION 



1. What ♦ b" 
iQue''+ hay , 

2. What do ♦ ADVP. 
dOue' + hacer ♦ ADV 
P 

J. What + do + V 

(iQu/ ♦ V 
4. Who + be 

dQuien + s^er 



2\0iscriiiiination ' 
Differ^entiation 

2 Memory/ilec^iil 

3 Differentiation 
Memory/Recall 

3 

3 Perception 
Discrimination 

J 

3 Recognition 
Recall 

3 



5. Who +ser* Rel ♦ V 1 



Recognition 
Recall 



dQuien < ^. + Rel 
♦ V 



1 



6. Who + do t » + with 2 Recognition 

Recall 

^ tCon quien + V 2 



7. Whose 



iDi quien 



2 Recognition 
Recall 

2 



CONCEPT/SKILL 



NO. OF PHRASE STRUCTURES IN 
SI S2 S3 S4 



RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS 
S6 



Generic classification of 9 NP 
objects and'people; Iden- 
tify/Ubel/list • MP 

"Generic classification of 10 VP' 
action i.label/ list 

- 8 VP 

Generic cUsiificati^il^o^^ 8 NP 
objects and people; iden- """"-..^ 
tifyVTabel/list 9 NP^ 



10 NP 
5 NP 
13 VP 

7 VP 

8 NP 
-J NP 



2 NP 

2 NP 

3 VP 
3 VP 
6 NP 
1 NP 

^6-NP 



2 NR 

2 S 

3 VP 
3 S 
«1:NP 
3 NP 
5 NP 



Generic classification of 3 NP/lS 5 NP 
people; identify/label/ 

list 5NP/1S 4NP/1S 3 NP ' 16 NP 



Relational classification 4 NP 3 NP 2 NP 

ofpeople; identify/label/ 

list 1 Pron P 3 NP 1 NP 



Relational classification 9 NP 2 NP/IS 1 NP 
of people; identify/label/ 
list/ locate 9 NP 6 NP 



2 NP 
1 ADVP 



1 NP 
3 NP 



Associational classifica- 
tion of people and places; 2 NP 2 NP 
identify/label/locate/ 
nossession 2 NP 2 NP 



4 NP 2 NP 

2 NP 2 NP 

2 VP 2 VP 
IS. IS 

4 NP 2 NP 

3 NP .3. NP 




1 NP 3 NP 
4 NP 3 NP 



2 a: 'P, 1 ADJP 1 NP l.Proh 'P 

j ADVP 1 ADVP' 3 Pron P 2 Pron P 
.. IS ' 



KEV: NP = noun phrase; VP = verb phrase; S = sentence NP * VP; PronJ» pronoun phrase; Rel ^ relator; 
phrase; ADVP = adverb phrase 



ADJP ■ adjective 



ERid 
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BILINGUAL. INFORHATioN-ELlCITING QUESTION INSTRUMENT, DEVELOPED BY JOHN W, HOLLOMON, PH.D. 

TABLE 1: (CONT,) ■ ' ' . . 



ELICITING-QUESTION . 

FORM . ASKED 



COVERT MENTAL 
OPERATION. 



CONCEPT/SKILL 



NO. OF PHRASE STRUCTURES IN ^RESPONSES 
SI ' S2 S3 ■ S4 ' 35 . 



S6 



iQii/ clase 

9.. What color 
dDe qu/ color 



IC. What' + can * tell 
about • 

iQue' + decir + de 

11. What shape 
. c Que' forma 

12. How + be 

/ 

iCoino + estar 



2 



13. How iz (PAST) + 
come ■' 
tCko + llegar (PAST) 1 

■ ) 

14, How-f do + feel I 
icko + sentirse 1 



' Discrimination 
Association 

^ Comparison 
Selection ' 

Differentiation 
Recognition ., 



Recognition 
Extrapolation 



Differentiation 
Comparison 

Perception 



Descriptive classification of. 3 UP' ^ 2 NP , 2 NP^ ' 4 HP . 2 NP 
events and sitoations; identi- 
fy/label/list • . , ■ i 

V 3 NP 2 NP - ■ 7 NP 2 liP 



Descriptive classification 
of color: identity/label 



'"Descriptive ^classification 
of attributes: label/list 



Descriptive classification 
of- shape and structure: ' 
identify/label/list 

Descriptive classification 
of aannef, condition or 
characteristic; Label 



.Information retrieval Descriptive classification 
of method: label/explaiiation 



4 ADJP ■ 4 ADJP 4 ADJP ' 2, ADJP 3 ADJP 

4 ADJP 4 ADJP 4 ADJP 3 5 3 ADJP 

4 ADJ? 

3 S 4 S' , 1 S 1 ADJP 1 NP 

IS. 3 S -- I.Ad/p -- 

2 ADJP 2 ADJP 2 NP .2 ADJP 1 NP 

2 NP 2 NP 1 ADJP 2 ADJP 1 NP 

1 ADVP 1 ADVP 1 ADVP 1 S r- ' 

1 ADVP 1 ADVP 1 ADVP 1 ADJ? 

1 ADVP 1 ADVP I ADVP 1. ADVP 

1 ADVP 1 ADVP 'l ADVP 1 S 



Information retrieval Descriptive crassification , of • 3 ADJP 4 ADJP 1 ADJP 1 ADJP 1 ADJP 
characteristic, manner, touch: 

label/list 3 ADJP ,4 ADJP -- 1 ADJP 1 ADJP 



2 



2 NP^ 

3 ADJEi 
3 AWS: 



2-,S;..; 

2 NP ^ i' 

. i' 

IS I 

1.ADJP 

rs : I 

■2 s .i 

1 ADJP 



KEY (CONT.); -- ^ no information evoked^ 
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extent' to which the subjects had acquired the paradigm for 
verbalizing relational, descriptive and generic cla.ssif iCiition 
of objective ;data and social reality. The questions elicited 
.simple information relative to the existence of events, objegts, 
and people, which were labeled or classified based on their-'"' \ - 
structures., function's, and attributes. The .responses required 
the joint activity of oral ^'anguage expression and perceptual 
attention such as discrimination, differentiation, recognition, • 
memory, recall. Lt is -to be noted tliat descriptive classifi- 
cation has no independent existence, although the child may v 
speak of salient features as if they did exist independently 
by abstracting, for example, from objects, their attributes 
or properties . « 

4.2.2. The Second Mode '^^ 

The second mode, as presented in Table 2, revealed the extent 
to which the subjects had acquired the paradigm for verbalizing 
the concept of serial ordering of \ sizes, qual-ities and 
quantities as those ei^is,t within t\\e contexts of. situations in 
their environment. THc questions elicited and evoked greater • 
accuracy about information supplied. The responses required 
such mental operations ns differentiation, comparison, grouping, 
recognition, selection , recall , evaluation. 
A.2.Z The Tlurd Mode 

Tlie third mode, as ]iresented in Table 3, revealed whether 
or not they had acquired the paradigm for yerbalizing the 
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TABLE 2; SERIAL ORDERING PARADIGM 



EtlCITING-QUESTION NO. 

FORM asi:ed 



COVERT MENTAL 
OPERATIONS 



'concept/skill 



J, NO. OF PHRASE, STRUCTURES, IN RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS 



SI 



S2 S3 



S4 



SS 



S6 



15. ' What size 

: taniano 

16. Which + be, .. 
dCu^l ♦ ser 

17. Which * like ■ 
dCual + gustarse 

18. How many + be 

. dCu/ntos * hay 

19. How many + do + V 
" iCuantcs ^ V 

20. How much vdo + V 
' 'dQu/ tanta + V 

'21. Itow much + can 

. . dQue tanta + po- 
der +■ V 

2A' How iiiuch'+ weigh 
, ^Qu^ tanto +'pe-' 
sar 

23. How bij + be 
ciQue' tan grandc 
+ ser 



Differentiation 
Comparison 



Serial ordering of 
label/list 



size; 2 Pron P '2 Pron P,: 1 ADJP 1 P-ron P 1 Pron P 1 Pron P 
2 Pron P 2 Pron P 2 ADJP 1 Pron P I Pron P 



Differentiation, 


Serial ordering of rela- 


1 NP 


1 NP , 


1 NP 


1 NP 


I NP 


1 NP ■ 


^ Comparison 


tive size; label 


1 NP 


1 NP ' 


1 NP 


1 NP 


1 NP ■ 


1 NP 


Ultrerentiation 


'Serial ordering of| <ijuali- 


1 NP 


1 NP 


1 NP 


1 NP , 


1 NP 


1 NP 


Compari;';on 


ti-es: label/list " 














Sp 1 0r f i fin 




i lir 

> 


1 VP' 
1 yr 




2 NP 


1 UP 

1 ill 




Kecognition/K^call 


Serial ordering of quan-ti- 


/ NP 


4 NP 


2 NP 


1 NP 




2 NP 


..Grouping 


ties; label/list . 


3 NP. . 


4 NP 


2 NP, 


I NP 


1 NP 


1 NP 


•• Grouping 


Serial ordering of quanti- 


■2 NP 


M S- 


.IS' 16 NP 


1 HP 


2 NP. 




ties; lab^l/ list' 


2 NP ■ 


IS. 


1 PronP 1 Pron P 


I'S 


1 S 


uirrerenLiaiiun 




i ADJP 


2 ADJP 


1 PronP 


2, PronP 


2. ADJP 


2 ADJP 


Grouping 


ties: label ' 


2 'ADJP 


2 ADJP 


1 PronP 


1 S 


2 ADJP 


1 ADJP 












1 PronP 






kecognition 


jerioi oroerjin^ ui t|udiiLi^ 






1 PronP 


1 PronP 


1 ADJP 




Differentiation' 


ties: label/list. 


1 ADJP 


;1 ADJP 




Grouping 




1 A^JP 


1 ADJP 


1 PronP 


1 PronP 


1 ADJP 


1 NP 


Comparison 


Sexial -ordering of weight: 


2 PronP 


2 PronP 


1 ,PronP 


2 PronP 




m m 


Evaluation 


label ■ 








2 PronP 








2 PronP 


2 NP 






1 \ 


Differentiation 


Serial ordering' of sizes;- 


2 ADJP 


2 ADJP 




I S/IADJP 2 ADVP 1 ADJP 


Comparison 


label/explanation . 

1 ' 1 


2 ADJP ' 

■ 


2 ADJP 


1 S 


2 ADJP 


,1 NP 


l.NP 




1 








-1 ADVP 


1 ADJP 



*BI11NCIJAL, I.^FORMATION^ELICITING QUESTION INSTRUMENT, DEVELOPED BY JOHN W. HOLLOMON, PH.D. 



TABLE 3; SPATIAL RELATIONS PARADIGM 



ELICITING-QUESTION { NO. ' COVERT MENTAL 
FORM I ASKED OPERATION 



■CONCEPT/SKILL 



NO OF PHRASE STRUCTURES IN RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS:' 
SI 'S2 S3 S4 ■ SS S6 •• 



24. Where +.be 
dDo'nde ♦ estar 



2.5. Where + do ♦ V 

dOonde + V. 

26. How far ♦ V t 
from . 

iQue' tan lejos 
t de 



2 Differentiation 

Recognition 
2 Recall 



Differentiation 

Recognition 

Recall 



Abstracting 
Problem-solving 



Spatial relations- be- 2 ADVP ,1 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 AOVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP ^' 



tween/people and places: 
label/explanation 



1 S 



2 NP 



2 ADVP, 1 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 1 ADVP 

; 1 s ■ • ••■ 



Spatial relations be- 3 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP ■ 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP ' 
tween people, actions, 



places; label/list 



Spatial relations-dis- 
tance between places: 
label/direction' 



2 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 



2 NP 2 NP 



2 NP 2 NP 



2 ADVP 1 NP, 1 ADVP 

IS' 2 ADVP 2 ADVP 
1 ADVP 



•bilingual; information. eliciting qUESTION INSTRUMENT, DEVELOPED BY JOHN W, HOLLOMON, PH.D. 
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BILINGUAI, INFORMATION-ELICITING QUESTION INSTRUMENT, •DEVELOPED BY JOHN- W. HOLLOMON, PH,D, 

TABLE 4: TEMPORAL RELATIONS PARADIGM - 



ELICITING-QUESTION 
FORM 



NO. COVERT, MENTAL 
ASKED OPERATION 



CONCHPf/SKILL -NO. OF PHRASE STRUCTURES IN RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS ^ 

Sf. S2 ' S3 . S4 ,' S5 S6 



2.7. Which + cone 
iCual + venir 
28. When + do 



CCualido 



,1 ■ Differentiation Temporal ordering; of events; 1 ADVP 1 ADVP 

Comparison label/list 

1 Select-ion 1 ADVP 1 ADVP 

1 Differentiation Temporal ordering of events: 1 ADVP 1 ADVP 

Recognition label/list ■ • 



♦ ir 



1 Recall 



I'l ADVP 1 ADVP 



1 ADVP -- 

1 ADVP ■ ■■ 

1 ADVP " 

1 ADVP H-^S 



29. What + do + when 
. + V 

t(l\it * hacer 
+ cuando + V 



tQue' tan sequido 
+ V ' 

''31. How long + V ♦ 
ADVP 

dQue' tanto ,tieiiipo 
+ ADVF 



1 ' 


Recognition 


''Spatio-temporal relations 


2 VP 


3 VP 


2 VP 


: 1 S 


1 S ■ 






Memory/Recall 


between actions, people, 'v 






1 VP , 


1 VP , 


1 S 


1 S 


1 


places; label/list 


2 VP 


3 VP 


1 


Generalization 


Temporal ordering of events 


2 ADl'P 


2 ADVP 


1 ADVP 


2 ADVP 


1 AD.VP 


2 ADVP 




Inferring 


and time frequent/: label/ 








2 ADVP 


1 ADVP 


1 ADVP 


2 


list 


2 ADVP 


2 ADVP 


1 NP . 



Abstraction Temporal relations between 2 ADVP 2 ADVP l ADVP 
/ro'bleni-solving beginning and 'ending of time 
' 'intervals-'linear measure of , 

time; label/explanation 2 ADVP 2 ADVP ■- 



2 S 

1 Pronp 

2 PronP 1 S' 



fABLE 5: .CAUSE 'AND EFFECT RELATIONS PARADIGM 



32. Why ♦ do > 



f For que ♦ ir 
33/ Why + do ♦ V 



: Por que ♦ V 



2 Differentiation 
-■Reasoning' ' 
Analyzing 
Information/re- 
2 trieval 

2 Differentiation 
Comparisoiri 

• ' Abstraction. 
Reasonirig 
Information/re- 

2 trieval i • 



Cause and effect relation-. 5 Comp* 5 Corap 2 Comp 
ships: identity/label/list/ 
. explanation 



'.Cause and effect relation- 
'ships; identify/ label/ list/ 
'explanation of related points 



S Corap S Comp 2 Comp 
4 Corap 4 Comp 1 Np 



3 Comp 2 Comp 1 'Comp 



2 NP IS 1 NP 



2 NP 1 Comp 3 S 

1 NP IS 2 5. 
1 ADVP 1 Corap 1 NP 



2 NP 1 Comp 2 S 
1 HP 1 NP 



■ A 

ERIC 



*Coiiip - corapliinent, a noipinalized verb phrase > 



conc$t i'.u.Lal relations as these exist between people, 

actions and places. Tlie eliciting <iue^tions evoked i-esponses 
that required the mental operations of differentiation, re- 
couniuion, recall, abstr.iction , problem-solving. 
4.2.4 The Fourth Mode - 

The fourth modes as presented in Table 4, indicated 
whetlicr or not they had acquired the paradigm for verbally 
expressing temporal relatirons as these exist between 
pcoiUe, actions, events, and places. The questions were 
structured to elicit and evoke responses requiring, greater 
analogies- of information given. These required the mental 
operations of recognition, recall, differentiation, com- 
parison, selection, gencralir.ution, inferring, abstra(^tion and 
problem solving. 
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4.2.5 Ti\e Fift h Mode 

The fifth mode, as presented in Table 5, indicated the 
extent to which the subjects had acquired the paradigm for 
^ explaining cause and effect relationships. The eliciting 
questions evoked phrase structures requiring explanations of 
awareness of relationships based on facts, which require a 
^^^tertain high degree of high level activity to structure the 
^ response tliat describes or explaj^ns the assocTSaffrions already 
acquired. These required the mental operations of reasoning, 
differentiating, analyzing, information-retrieval, comparison, 
and *:he like'. All of these operations depend upon factual 
knowledge which is a prerequisite to man's higliest intellectual 
activities (Travcrs , 1970 , p. 119). ' 

4.2.6 [explanation of Developmental Paradigms 

Again, tlie order in which tli(^se five modes are pi:esented 
should not be interpreted as developmental sequence. Mow- 
ever, they can be interpreted in terms of develofjmental 
paradigms. Many aspects of all five occur simultaneously. For 

. example-, when ' a 'cliild sees an orange, he perceives its 

structure; his awareness of its uses comes into play, as well 

. -as its properties*; lie is seeing.it somewhere during_^a period of 

/ 

tijiic; iuul it may briiq', into awareness some reason Cor liking or/ 
not liking it. All cJf these aspects- may be brought to bear 
.♦^^""^oii the cause o^" its existence in space and time. He perceives, . 
if lie is conscioitsly attending, all these at the same time. 



However, the conscious attending to all these aspects requires 
operatons of complex and genuine acts of thought that can be 
accomp^lished only when the child's mental development has 
reached the requisite level. r 

Iflien the child has reached this level-^-has 
acquired all five paradigms--according to Amheim (Petersen, 
1972, p. 58), he perceives an object and grasps 'the essential 
qualities of tliTit object, its total existence. The concept and 
the percept are united. He then recognizes expression in human 
or inanimate objects or events because each is organized to 
convey a message about itself. 

Conscciuently , a child may be able to give appropriate 
information in response to a- particular question in one paradigm, 
but he may not be able to respond appropriately in either of 
his two languages to a similar question requiring ^a certain . 
high degree of higl; level mental operation in a neighboring 
paradigm. The structuring of responses to information- 
eliciting tjuestions is not innate, but structured little by 
little, and this process of construction presupposes not- 
only an already existing conceptual system to assimilate and 
transform the infomiation elicited into language structures, 
but^also ;in nd. qit.:iLjon of Liie mind to roci 1 i. ty , Llie proper 
exercise of mentril activity. With this view, Bolinger (1068, 
p. 37) sees the plausibility of whatever it is that we call 
thought presents itself at the door of language with a complete 

67 , . . 
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set of specifications inciluding the creation of new ideas, and 
getting back from languagb, by some subtle form of conditioning, 
precisely the responses that correspond to each of the components ■ 
of tlie thought. 

4.3 Fluency, Mixing, and Code Switching 

We analyzed the data to determine the fluency of responses, . 
the mixing of the two languages in responses, and the switching from 
the language in wliicli the question was asked to respond, in the ^ 
other. The specific questions; which^ evoked these and the data 
analyzed are presented ir* Table 6. ^ 
4.3.1 Fluency 

Fluency was determined by measuring tlie speed of responding 
to questions in both English and Spanish. This was computed 
by two measures: (1) given a three-second lapse of time we 
tabulated the number of pauses or seconds occurring after a 
<{uestion was asked before the response was begun, 

. and (2) before a response ended we 
tabulated the number of seconds occurring %.l*'ain responses, 
between words and plirases. There were i>o puases r,ecorded in 
the responses of SI, S2, and S6. They are therefore not in- 
cluded in the data presented under fluency . Tlie greatest 
numl)cr of pauses recorded was for S^l , which occurred in licr 
res[)0]ises in hni:llsh. However, these pauses did not adversely 
affect Iier overall speech productions. Less' pauses were re- 
corded for S3 and S5. Pauses provide evidence that phrase 
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•ABLE 6: ' FLUEXCY. MIXING, AND SWITCHING 



NFORM AT I 0\- ELI C I T I NG 
lUESTION. NO. 




FLUENCY 


. MIXING ' 


S 


lVITCHi^ 


;g 






S4 


S5 


S3 


\ S5 


S6 


S4 


S5 


, • S6 . 


^ T ^ 

What T n vour -house? v' v 






o 

-0- 












\ ' ■ ^ 


I. d Que'^hay en ru'casa? . ^ 










. 2E 










}. - What ds in you^ classroom? 














- 






L ci Que^hay en tu cuarto? 


'1- 








^2E 
— 1 






IE 




3i What do you do at home? , 




-5 










■ ■ ' 






J. <i Que haces en la escuela? 
















IE 




3. Que h?.cen los niTTos en la 
clase? 






-6 














i. wnax uo >ou see in uiie 
classroom? 




















2. Que ves en tu -cuarto? 
















/ IE 




* • ■ .. . 
4. C/ Que ves en la yarda? 


















■ IE 


5, What' dc the children see . 
in the- classroom? 


-6- 














/ 




d Que ven los nilios en el 
. cuarto? 
















IE 




1. Who ire vbur friends? 


-3- 


-2 










.. . /Sd 







EY: - before a numeral indicates thaf the- pauses occurred after the question ^as asked,, and be-:. 
:• fore the response was initiated; -numeral - indicates that the p^iises occurred withr^^,.|; 
in the response. . . ;/ . . 'J 
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TABLE S:. (.^NT.) 



" • ' .. . , 

IHFORMATION-ElilCITING • 


FLUENCY • 


MIXING 


SWITCH^ 




QUESTION NO. .' ■. 






0 J 


0 T 


00 


00 


S4 




S6 


1 

22>Oupnes son tus amic^os? 




















23 Who are the children 
■ ;you plav with? .. 




1 


- 














1 

25* Who do vou clav with 
'at school? 




0 










1 






29 Whose house do vou 
■ live in? 




-J 
















33 What kind o^ Raines do ' 
you lilKe? 












V 


op 






/ * 

34' I One class do iuesos ' 
\ ' ' , te gustan? 




/ ' 


1 

-1 


1 


ox*- 






u 




35 What kind of TV oro- 
. grams do you like? 


I,' 


■•.....■.-9 










' Sp 




■ ,f 

t 

Sp : i 


36, Que'^clase de progra- 
nia<; dp tplevision 

. ' • te eustan? 




9 


9 




i 










?7 V'hflt rnlor is vour 
house? 




1 

i 
1 








9F 








"^R C Dp fi'iir' rolor PS tu 
• casa? 






■■II ift— .1— 








F 




i 

/ ' ■ . 

1 

K 


* /" 

40 ( y Dp OTP rnloTP^ ^nn 

tU. %✓ L/C l^UC^ J.Ui '^o oun 

los arboles? 
















- 


I 

1 

We 


kfjout this orange? , 


-10 


-5 
















42. doue^jne. puedes decir ■ 
■■ de esta naranja? 






1 ■ 




IE, 


IE' 









INFORM A 1 lOiN -LL 1 L 1 i i Nu 






Qui, iVilii'lU 


QUESTION NO. 


S3 


S4 


S5 


S3 


S4 


S5 


S6 


S4 


S5 


S6 


44. d Que forma tiene 
(la naranja)? 








■ IE 








E 






46. '('.Que^fcrma es una 
. relota'? 














IE 








49. How 'did you come to 
scnooi. 


-1 




















'1 

di, lomo se sierite ei aguar • 


















E 




53. Vihai size are vour snoesr 














IE 








J / i ^ . 

54. L Que ta.Tiano son tiis zapatosr 


















E 


E 


•55. l\"hat sizejof shoes does your 
mother wQar? . 
















Sp 






59. Of all the! gar.es we play in 
school, wnich one do you 
like the Jestr 








0 








K 






60; • De tocos llos 'juegos que 
f juegas en la escuela,, 
L cual le psta mas? 




















■ E 


61. Hg^v many things are on 
vour street? 












• 




Sp 


• 




63. How many brothers and 
sisters dc vou' have?' 


■•10 ■ 












1 
1 

I 

1 








64. C Cuantos hernanos y 
, 'hermanas tienes? 








f 




1 1? 










fifi tj C\]}0 t^nt^ fUn/iro tTaP^*^ 


i 


-2- 



















*Used the Spanish v eleven times. 



TABLE 6: (CQNT.) . . . ; _ , / ' ■ ' ••-.i '-■^■ym 



INFORMATION-ELICITING i 
QUESTION NO., 


FLUENCY .' 


1 

1 MIXING 


■ SWITICH] 


"ngS 


S3 


S4 

I 


S5 


/S3 


S,4 


S5 


S6 


S4 


S5 


S6- 


69. How much water can you drink? 




-4. 






■ 


• 










70. ^Que tanta azua puedes tomarte? 






j 
















71. How much do you weigh? 




-2 


















73. 'ipw much does a car weigh? 
















Sp 




I ■ . . 


75; How big is the school? ' " 








• 








Sp 






•76. 6 Que^tan grar.de es la escuela? 








. IE 






— 








85. Where, do you sleep? 




-6 i 
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87. How far do vou li"e from here? 
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89. How far is the school from your house? 
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91. Which d'avs do "vou come to school? 
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93. When do vou so to school? / 
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95. .Vihat do you do when you get Home 

from school?- 
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97. How often do vou come to school? ■ 
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101. How lone does it take y6u to get hCme? . 
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105. Why do you' go to school? 
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.107. Whv do vou go to church? 
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109. Whv do vou eai? , • 
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lll. V/hv do vou sleep? . 
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structures function as units in child speech. However, this 
analysis does v jl provide a qujalitative answer to' the question 
relative to whether or not the speed of responding to infor- 
mation-eliciting questions corresponds directly with measures 
of oral language skills, but it does appear to support the 
premise that thinking is a necessary condition for languaging 
the responses to such questions, 
4,3,2 Mixin g 

Mixing, as used in this analysis, refers to the intrusion 
of lexical, syntactic and semantic systems of one of the 
child's languages on*those of his othQp:, This analysis re- 
vealed that the greatest number. of mixes wr tabulated for ^ 
S4, whose English language system intruded more on that of^his 
Spanish than the reverse. Because the questions were asked 
in English first, a child's responses in' Spanish r.»ay have 
depended, in large measure, onhis preceding rdsponses given 
in English, The mixing may have been taught to the subjects 
by their parents or teacher or peers. The sophi r-* ' c-'-ted 
teaching methods of the DISTAR program appeared to l-ave wipped 
out as. much mixing as possible in the responses of SI 

and S2. Nevertheless, McNamara (1%7, p, 69) , warns us thii^ 
instances of mixim» arc very abundant,!^ the language of young 
chil'drcn, nnd th;it r.ucli inrtrujccs arc ..rare than a more slip 
of the tongue. Besides, mixing of rhc two language systemr- 
does not interfere with communication in bilingual situations 
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with botli Hnglish anc- Spanish interlocutors. 
4.3.3 Codc-Switclung 

Code-switching, as defined in this analysis, refers to a 
child responding in one of his languages to ''a question asked 
in the other. Part of a bilingual^s skill is his ability to 
switch, from one language to^another. No switching vyas recorded 
for SI, S2, and S3. As with the pauses and the mixes, the 
greatest number of switches was tabulated for S4, who responded 
to twenty-two questions in Spanish that were asked in English, 
and ^to two in tnglish asked in Spanish. SS responsed to eight 
questions in r.n!;lish which were asked in Spanish, and S6 • 
responded to six in English asked in Spanish, and to one in 
Spanisii tl\at was asked in English. 

Wc recognized the possibility that the constant require- 
ment to switch languages could have a disruptive effect en 
production in both lanugages for this age -group, and could 
thereby wij^e out differences associated with the ability to, . 
structure responses in one language independent of , the other. 
Wc also looked into the possibility of the. subjects translating 
from one language to the other. This was a frequent occur- 
rance because of the nature of the parallel questions asked, 
ilaslcnl ly , ir a subject responded in I-ng"! i sh to '{i (iuc:;tu)n 
asked in r.n):lisli, liis task was to respond in Sp.inish to the 
same question asked in Spanish, whicK he had r>Iready encoded 
in lingllsh. Ills ability to translate, then, involved the 



ability to map.Hnglish on Spanish in such a way that the new 
string in Spanish had the same or similar meanings as the 
original response in English. "The key to the mapping is 
meaning; and meanin'j is superordinatc in the two languages, 
although related tb them by the semantic networks of the two 
languages'' (McNamara, 1967, p, 72), This description of 
translation, of course, docs not imply that every response in 
English had an exact counterpart in every response in Spanish, 
It merely states that the questions elicited the same infor- 
mation in both languages, and that the majority of the words 
and phrase structuijes in responses given^ to questions in 
English were transjated into corresponding -words and phrase 
structures in Spanjsh as determined by reference to their 
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meanings. 

Other explan^ltions for code-switching have been offered 
It could be tliat the child understood but- was only able to \ 
respond in one of his languages. Or it could be that he may ' 
have more adequate vocabulary for describing certain in- \ 
formation elicited in his second [or first) language than for 
his first (or secomn languag-e. "his lack of code conscious- 
ness was also found to be prevalent among six-and seven year- 
old Tuxai; cluldrun tliat Ccrvijnka (11)67) tostcd. 



^ !5. ri'SULTS , 

1 ■ ■ . ' 

. • 1 ' . ; 

The overall results oflthe data collected .and-. analyzed are 

# 

presented below, based pn tljie extent to which this investigat^ton 
fulfilled the^ seven needs expressed by the bilingual teachers who 
precipitated this» sUudv. 

5.1 Need ifee . 

The oven/helming majority of the verb^lj. structures in the 
responses in both languages to. the same parallel, information- 
eliciting questibos — arranged in an ascending order of diffi- , 
cultv— were the same or vjry similar for all ?ix bilingual chil- 

dren entering school. The structures of these responses revealed 

* ■ ^- 
thai- the sam^ or similar covert mental operations, concepts and 

skills v;ere evoked, wi'iether the question elicited the information 

in English or in Spanish, and regardless of/whether the response 

wa.s in English or Spanish. ITierefore, this need was fulfilled. 

S.2 Kced Tv.'0 

This need was to determine the extent to which the instru- 
ment could be. used tp determine whether young Spanish-English 
spe-Jcing children were more proficient in verbalizing concepts 
and skills requisite for academic success in Spanish, or i-i English, 
or criu.illy proficient in both in tlicir first year of school, whether 
th[\chool i.s bJ Ungual or unillngual. The results revealed Lliat 
ono subject was more proficient in Spanish; three were equally 
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proficient in both languages; and one was more proficient in English. 
The use of the information-eliciting question instrument, there- 
fore, proved to be an effective technique for fulfilling this need. 



5.3 Need Three 



This Aeed addressed the .prc/blem of whether or njot the use of 
the information-eliciting question instrument was an! effective 
technique- for determining the extent to which young ppanish-English 
speaking children can handle the lower and higher orlier concepts 
evoked equally well in, both languages or better in one. Based on 
the daua analyzed and presented in Tables 1-6 and Ta Die 7 (irl' the 
Discussion section) , ^ SI , S2, and S6 could handle the lower and ^ 
higher order concepts evoked about equally well in bbth languages. 
S3 could handle the lower order concepts evoked ' aboul equally well 
in both languages, but showed a definite pattern of being able to 
handle the higher order concepts elicited better in {English. S4 
could handle the lower order concepts evoked about equally well in 
both languages, but she handled, the higher order concepts evoked 
better in Spanish with incr^^ased* switching from English to Spanish 
in her response!, to questions evoking the latter. S5 seemed to be 
able to handle the lower order cortcept somewhat better in English, 
.but nri)onrcd to he nhlo to hnndlc Che hlrJier order concepts scmie- 
wiiat b(.'.tter in Spanish. It is ;:o be noted that S3, S5, and S6 ex- 
perienced some diiriculty in handling hlglier order concept^ in both 
Innjjuages. Consequently, the instrument can be effectively used 
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for the purpose ox fulfilling this need. 
5.4 Need Four 

This was an expressed need to develop a« technique that could 

t 

be effectively used to discQV.^r_tjb.e in;iit;jph..ox/^isiTiaJt:dL"L,,.hetV£en--the.: 

/ . . 

verbal language and cognitive abilities alr^eady acquired by bi- 
lingual children entering school, and thc/se required for academic 
yiiccess in school related tasks. Research indicates that ,the young 
child needs to have acquired the cognitive uses of the covert men- 
tal operations, concepts and skills, and verbal languaf^e structui'es 

'i' 

elicited and evoked by the eliciting-question, instrument — at least 
the lower levels — if he is to experience a measure of academic 
success in school rclaLed tasks (Thurstonc, 1963; Weikart cL. al. ^ 

- ~ ... V 

1971; Lillie, 1975). SI, S2, and S4 had acquired these basic con- 
cepts: classification (relational, descriptive, and generic),, 
.seri'al ordering; (of sizes, quantities, and qualities), spatial re- 
latioaK (awareness of position, direction, and distance), tcnporal 
relations (beginninf^ and ending of time intervals, ordering of 
events, and different 'lengths a& time within time periods), and 
cause and effect relaAiions. Although thr verbal structures in 
some responses did not necessarily corre.spond to adult logic, they 
wt^rr rud I nu^iU nry nnd typlrnl of: rhlld thouphl rrjr i\\'\i-\-ny,r ^rniip. 
Viewed In this iniiiuuM*, tlicy had .olri-ndy ncquircd. the vcrhal l;in- 
p.uar.e and cor>niLivc abilities neculcd to match those rc-(iiUrccl for 
academi c' success in school related tasks. 
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S3, S5, and S6 had acquired the ability to verbally struc- 
ture and express these mental operations, concepts and skills 
elicited by the instrument., in large measure, at the lower levels; / 
but whey experienced some difficulty in expressing them at higher 
levels, particularly with temporal relations, higher order spatial, 
relations, and to some extent, with serial orderinp, of quantities. 
These results indicate, .at least, that these thr*ee children prob- 
ably had not yet acquired the cognitive or mental abilities needed 
to match those required for academic success in school relatedv 
tasks. ' ij", 

It is to be noted that these results corroborate somewhat 

/ 

the order of placertient of the subjects by their respective/ teachers , 

/' 

based on their academic progiess. The two first grader^ (SI and 
S2) , who were assigned to the above-average group by the^r teacher 7 
perfonned better In response to the instrument than did^S3, a 
first grader assigned to a group comprising the lower ,i:hird of 
his class by his teacher. T\<o of the Kindergartners (SA and S6) , 
assigned to above-average groups in their classes by /their respec- 
tive teachers, performed better than S5, a Klndergar tner assigned 

to the "averap.e" group by his teacher. Based on ttiese results 

'/ 

and the analyses of the dara presented in Tables 1-7, this need 

. , / ■ 

has necu fulfllltHl, . 

5**^ r:ced Five ■ / ' 

This need was to know the extent to which the technique of 
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using information-eliciting questions would evoke "verbal responses 
in the appropriat'e language, an^ the extent to vfcich the subjects 
would mix their two languages and switch from one language to the 
other, Tlie results of the data analyzed in Table 6 revealed that 



sT and S2 responded in the appropriate language ' to all questions 
asked, and that the four other subjects did so with some exceptions. 
S3 did not switch from one language.,.to the other, but he did mix 
English words, with four of his responses in Spanish, SA mixed 
English words, with seven of her responses in Spanish, us'ed the 
Spanish conjunction 2: eleven times in one of her respcmr i .i 
English, twice answered questions in English that were i'bkt^d .:.n 
Spanish, and switched to Spanish eighteen times to ^ \Jfj.r qac . cions 
asked in English'.'^" S5 and 86 mixed ErTglish words thre- tlTi^x-:. ich 
in their responses in Spanish, and switched eight anc ci^v vi: „s 
respectively to English in their\esponses co questic ' >i<.ed in- 
Spanish, with the latter switching to .Spanish one time in response 
to a question asked in English. Xlierefore, t 'lS need is fulfilled 



1 

i lingual chil- Ly 



to the extent that the results revealed that young biling 
• .en will mix and swit;.ch languages in their '.responses to this i,ji- 
Gtfuin. .ntal technique. \ . . . , 

5 . ^•^ Mood 3[x " ^ . * ^ 

This need was co doCcrmiiU' the exteuL to wlrich Lhp. ur.o oC Lh^ 
InsrruincnLal teulniiqucs would reveal v/liether or not Llie subJccLii 
^ere more flnont in ne of their languages, or equally fluent in 
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both, as measured by the number of pauses Cseconds) oc<;.urrlng after 
a question was asked (after a three-second lapse of tin^e)- and be- 
fore the' response was initiated, and, the number of paucjes occur- 
ring \AdLthin responses The results of the data analysed in Table u 
^clearly indicated that SI, S2, and S6 were equally flv'cnt in bo^h 
languages. Tlie greatest number of pauses recorded was for SA ^n 
her responses to . questions asked in English. Ther^, was in.'..f- . 
ficient number of pauses recorded for S5 to make an adequate :j adg- 
ment relative to fluency in either of the two languages. Vler 
pauses did not appeciL" to have adversely affected. lier overall pro- 
duction in- either language. If there, is a rela -;hip between 
fluency, as measured heje, and language prof Jc^-rucy , these results^ , 
do not clearly establish o;ie. Therefore, thii^ need was fulfilled 
as expressed^ 

r>.V' Nf d Seven 

Tnis need had reference to learning how to listen to and in- 
terpvei the verbal responses of young bilingu,?: children in the 
teaching-learning si tuation that calls language forth, usinj> in- 
formation-eliciting questions that appeal to their senses, things 
Lliey can pfircoive in their physical and social milieus. To the 
extoiiL tho nbovo .six needs have been fulfilled, InclncHnf: tho 
various r.P.ilyses of tho data presented in Tables 1-7, the r. v(.cw 
of the relrLed literaLure and the integration of iL LhroupJiouL the 

V 

report, plus the . subsequent discussion, this. need has been fulfilled. 



5.8 BillnRual. Pvatinns 

-. Based on the data collected and analyzed, ve used a modified 
version of the Spolsky, Murphy, Holm, -and Ferrel (1972) language 
..3s^3jimS\X..cxLt.^ri^ assign a bilingual rating to each subject , 
on a scale ranging from two to four. Tlie abi'^ity of S4 to 'struc-- 
ture her thought in her verbal responses to information-eliciting 
questions in English varied, /but she seemed to do so in Spanish 
more easily. Subjects 1, 2, and 6 seemed to be able to structure 
their thought in their verbal, responses to such questions equally 
easily in both of his languages. There was a variation in the 
ability of s\3 aiid.^5 to strucVare their thought in their verbal 
responses tolsuch ques^i^ but they seemed to be able 

to do so . .oce \easily in English. 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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'6. . Di.snussiON •. 

This investigation had a threefold purpose: (1) "to design 
an effective instrument for questioning bilingual children entering 
school (2) to use that instrument to determine whether or not the 
language structures in their verbal responscsXto a given set of 
information-eliciting questions would reveal the covert mental op- 
erations, concepts and oral language skills elicited in English 
and in Spanish.; and (^/T^to determine the extent to which the in- 
strument could be used^ to assess the bilingual child's ability to 
initially meet the language and thought requirements for academic 
success in school related tasks. , V , 

The nature of the investigation — the collection and analyses 
of data — was based upon seven needs expressed by early childhood 
bilingual teach.ers. The overall results indicate that these needs 
v/ere met as they relate to the threefold purpo.se of the study. ^ 
^ This investigation is significant because it not only offers 

a different approach to the study of bilingualism in children 'en- 
tering scht)ol, but also because of its potential, contribution to 
bilingual Vesearch, and to planning to'meet the needs of children 
from bilingual homes with similar or different communicat^iye com- 
petencies. In addition, it serves as a catalytic influence for- 
stimulating; additional research. It dispels the view that the 
InLUii-'l mnLcli or ml.smn^tch lii-Lwri-n wh;iL I ft rrciulr(»d for stirr c-sjj f u 1 
pfrfoniianc-c on ac.ndctnic or Mclioot rclntt-d t/iM'Uft l)y \)l\|l\^v\r\^ clill- 
drcn is primarily, a language problem. Our data suggest tliat it is 
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a combMiation of problems, including '(a) the capacity to consciously 
attend to a convention; (b) the capacity to decode that convention, 
re-enco^a it, and verbally respond to it; (c) the capacity for 
both inference and reference; and (d) the capacity to engage in 
the joint activity of conscious operational thinking, conceptual- 
izing (symbolizing), and l^nguaging, Tliese capacities enable the 
child to manifest his thought and experiences in either or both 
of his languages. \?or example, an information-eliciting question 

■ \ • 

(a convention in this^vcase) evokes thought, which requires a set 
of specified, components of mental operations , which get back,^ from 
language--by some very sub t\^ form of conceptualization — precisely 
the structure of the response th^at corresponds to each of the com- 
ponents of the thought process. In this manner, how the bilingual 
child' uses his languages as instruments of his thought is revealed. 

6. T Nummary Conclusions 

Based upon the results of this investigation, as these relate 
to the threefold purpose, the following conclusions have been 
extrapolated, 

1, The questions were sufficiently open-ended to strongly 
evoke mental operations, concepts and oral language skill':. They 
elicited simple. 'information, y.rentcr accuracy of information sup- 
plied, greater rationality, and greater awareness o£ relationships 
(Wilkinson, 1971, p. 108). In this inanner, we were able to ob- 
serve the conceptual manifestation of oral language skills and 
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infer the inner dynamics of the thought process as revealed in 
the verbal structures of the responses, j • 

2. We in-fTestigated the already formed conceptual systems of 
the subjects through their verbal structuring of the content of 
five basic conc-^pts: classification, ^eriation, F-^i^ial relations, 
temporal relations, and cause and effect relationships. The re-- 
suits revealed the match or mismatch between fhe language and 
thought processes they had already actiuired and those required for 
academic success on school related t^'sks/ These results were based 
on an analysis of the verbal knowledge of ready-made language, 
structures, \diich enabled us to inf <^r the covert mental operatio^ns 

• called into play from within as reveaftfe^Pn the concepts manife.feted 
and the oral languajre skills structured in the responses to thte 
questions asked'. In this manner, We were not only able to stpdy 
the child's uses of his two languages, b'^t to study his intel- 
lectual processes in the true sense as these relate to language 
and thought- . ! 

/ 3, -^e instrument, in its.|)resent form, accounts f or • the 

• following language and thought components: (a) specified mcntril 

^operations that giv-i birth to specif ied concepts, (b) th^e ex- 

■ ! ' ' ' ' ■ 

pression of these coi'ceptL; by structuring them in words based upon 

the £;c-nsory inateriai 'hat the child had schcmati/.ed in his pliysicnl 
and social cPvironmcMU:, .nur (c) j i=;Gnsory cxpcr.1 cnc cr - wh -f ch nre es- 
sential to thinking, concept formation, and receptive-expressive 
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language development. With these components, we wqre able to 
study bilineualism in"^ children entering school jointly vath the 
study of how they use their two languages to structure their thoughts 
and to conceptualize their knowledge. We, therefore, studied hi-" 
lingualism from, a perspective other than the traditional which 
usually puts the process on the purely verbal plane — a perspective 
uncharacteristic of child' thinking. 

4. We explored the relation of the concept to reality. In 
this heuristic process, as-we analyzed the various phrase struc- 
tures in the responses, we were able to. shed some light on 
Vygotsky's (1962, p. 53) premise that the weaning of a given word 
is approached through^ another word. Therefore, what we discovered 
thro.ugh this operation was a record of the relationship in the 
chi]Jl's mind between previously formed families of words and phrase 
structures. From these, we gleaned his- underlying concepts. In 
other words, we discovered something of' the young ^bilingual child's 
ability to decode the information elicited and to fit it into and 
interpret it according to his existing conceptual system in two 
languages. This required a type 'of mental operation which c^^^d 
for the extension and reorganization of that conceptual system in 
order to transform iho elicited information into a vef^^p-csponse 
based upon already cx,Lslinj^ lanr.u^^nc structures. Vjji^ fur ihcr re- 

fjulrc-d l.h<' <-hi.Ul lo 1 oiirily /iLlt-nd lo n convcnL^on niul re- 

's _ 

cognise it, Tliis joint activity was based on some c/:»mmon struc- 
tures', functions, and properties of objects, event^s an^(| situations 

- ' / \ 
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that had already been conceptualized. The child made \ series of 
verbal expressions of these referents by abstracting frVm them 
traits. with which, they were perceptually fused. 

In our ana-l-ys-is--v/e~d4xi"-nat-di-srega^ 

symbol (word or phrase structure) in the concepts manifested; nor' 
did we simplify our analyses to the extent that there was not a 
perceptual fusion of the information elicited, including *the men- 
tal operations, concepts and language slcills revealed in the struc- 
tures of the responses. This fusion^was achieved by carefully 
structuring the questions and arranging them in an ascending "jorder 
of difficulty. This accounted for the complex problem of studying 
the total process, which includes using bilingual subjects as their 
own controls. The overall resuirs revealed tlie relationship be- 
tween iiow the bilingual cliild Vi^es his two languages to abstract 
from his environment, conceptualize ity structure it in language, 
and interpret it in terms of the mental opera tions the questions 

f 

evoked. In this manner, this approach enab\led us to study some of 
the /'problems'^S^^^asic, personal concern to at least half of the 
vjorld's populati'oiS. This was done by investigating the functionaj. 
uses of the bilingual child's two languages. These'uses are~ the 
products of the social demandr. the ehild^s culture has made on 
him. These dan/inds, wc be.licvc*, nffcct not only the content of 
Alia ihoui'Jit — hf.s coijcr-p I u;i 1 I /.<!tl (*xpor I cnrcn — but his pcrccjT- 

tions or mental operations. They a.Tso affect his ability to struc- 
ture and verbally express tlie conucnt of the; dynamics oC his ifioupji 
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processes and his acquired system of organizing his concepts. 

5. We combined traditional methods of studying bilingualism . 
in children entering school with a different approach. In this 

.inanaer,....ue...&tudied..prob.lems.-related--tO"l'ang^a^ - 

•refers to mixing and switching from one language to the other, and 
fluency as measured by speed of response (Table 6), This was pos- 
sible because the subjects had both a single socioeconomic status 
and a single level of co.gn^ive development as determined by age, 
and, in the case of three subjects, two different levels of language 
development. Consequently, the results^ of the data collectec^. and 
analyzed allowed us to assign bilingual ratings to each subject 
according, to specified criteri«i. 

6. "'^ Tl\e proper structuring and sequencing of questions can 
evoke both the p;irticular levels of mental operation and the con- 
ceptual levels elicited. For this age-group, information is more 
easily evoked by questions containing frequently used words, with 
a higher proportion of concrete referents — thing's that appeal to 
their sensory modalities — and a lower proportion of abstract 
referents. Tlie effect of this questioning procedure is a direct 
derivative of the extr^n.t to which a question evoked the retrieval 
and processing; of a particular sot of referential associations. 

7. A cliild wns jLKl^;cd Lo linve dovcloped n p/irliculnr con- 
ce-i")l \\\ ; -/ivcn [in r;i(] i r.m Lo tlu^ rxlonl Lhnl dec'odod the trihk 
Structured by a certain question, reorganized it according to his 
existJnp, conceptual system, and -verbalized the information elicited. 
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The verbalization of elicited information, however, does not guar- 
antee that a particular concept has been mastered at more complex 
.levels. A child's mental operations triggered in a conceptual 
entity may include all the op*-»raLions that nonnativcly define tlie 
concept;. Yet, the paucity of meaningful experiences associated 
with tlic uses of the operations, or the quality of the e::periences, 
can make it 'iifflcult for the child to establish useful associa- 
tipnal linkages. Wiether a concept is meaningful thus depends upon 
»lhe expcjriential background of ^Iie child, and al.so the semantic 
structure of the concept within the question asked. Informal^ion 
is more easily rotr/.cved, reorganized and fittr^d into the existing 
conceptual system, and verbalized when the child has a clear under- 
standing'; of v/hat is specifically asked for in a question, 'fliis 
oceurs when a question requires the child to relate the informa- 
tion elicited lo information he has already acquired. 

6 . 2 T nlerpro.tat: ion: Ad Hoc Analysis v 

T.ike any report of a scientific investigation undertaken for 
the first time, we Lhougli t it to be appropriate to conduct an ad_ 
hoc analysis, in order'. lo supply our readers with additional infor- 
matiton relative to those questions which cither failed to elicit 
any i.nforniation or evoked disfinnnnl infonnalion — mean.Iiij', Llirii. t'le 
rcspon^je i:;Lven was not exactly tlie one elicited. It helps in tlie 
interpretation of the dnld and accounts further for findings that 
on the surface may appear inconsistent. 
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First, we n^corcled t^he independent coimnents made by each in- 
vescigator rel^^cive Lo each subject's responses, covrrt -mental op- 
eratio-ns, concepts and si- y.lls. We then organized them according 
to each of the two subjects enrolled in the tliree independent pub- 
lic school districts. We made no attempt to analyze for age and 
sex differences; we based this analysis on the^ single factor rel- 
ative to the children entering school for the first time during the 
academic year o.' L37A-75, In the process, we reduced any idio- 
syncratic froms of comments which carried the same message to only 
one statement. It is to be noted also that while much, of the de- 
tail in each investigator's comments is omitted, that detail is 
not directly relevant to the question -bring examined here; that 
is, "I'.liich questions e: ^Ii failed to elicit any information or 
evoked di.ssonant , information?" Consequently, this analysis gives 
the reader a general idea of the data which served to make up the 
tabulations. To include all comments would involve a reproduction 
of the raw data, a not so plausible alternative, albeit an inter- 
esting one (KaLalicio & Williams, 1971, p. 34). • 

It is to be noted that the positive comments relative to the 
questions and to the subjects who gave ap'propriate responses far 
outnumbered those relative to information not elicited or evoked. 
The fomier arc imji.licit In the latter. This njuily«Is provLdos a 
description o\'. v;\c\\ child's thon)».hL nivl 1an>^,u"ar,e liasp.l Lncr; , nspncts 
o:' wriich might also serve as the focus of attention in a bilingual 
instructional program. Since the primary purpose of oral language 



assessment would .sean Co be chat: of servijfg as inpu^ to instruc-? 
tional programs, this analysis is particularly usp.ful for the in- 
dividuali2:aci on of . lan'J^uage ins'truction . 

It also serves the investigator who might decide to replicate 
this study or improve the instrimient, because it offers some insight 
into its shortcominp.s in its present form. In the process, it pro- 
vides the 'future inves t igator^' with additional data, which can be 
used to analyze the nature of the problem, predict consequences, 
hypothesize and explain familiar phenoirun;; , determine causal links 
leadinr. to predictions or hypotheses, explain and support pr(;?dic- 
tions, use factual knowledge to determine necessary and sufficient 
conditions for asscvssme.it, and veri::y predictions or hypotheses. 
The' data presented in table 7 illustrates specifically the number 
of the corresponding questions (appendix ) that cither failed to 
elicit any .inf oiTia tion or evoked dissonant information. Since we 
could not analyze information not given, only the latter is -dis- 
cussed'' hero. • 

•■: In respons-u to question /-SB, (\%liat kind of games do you litce?), 
SI responded: ^'Football and baseball," and S2 responded: "Chi- 
nese jump ropr." In response to the parallel question ^^3A ( Que'^ 
clase- dp juegos te gu.stan?), 51 rt-sponded: "Futbol y Beisbol,"^ 
and .S2 vc5:pun'l(jcl: "A'Jugnr iVoloLn," Tn response ,L o qiifsLioh //'].'3 
(V:hnt kind of TV proj'.r.nins do yoti .lll o?), SI respoiulfci :^ "f.elVs 
Hake a wcal," and S2 responded: "Truth or Consequences." In re- 
sponse to the parallel question /MG, Ci.Que'' clase de programas de 

* • 



TABLE 7: QOESTIONS EVOKING NO imi\in OR DISSOOT IN70mTI0N , 
• ^ nTOMION - ELICITING ,N0 INFORMATION EVOKED ~ DISSOM i'.iFUlCIAaL'^ -Ak'J 
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television te gustan?), SI responded: "Chapulin/' and S2 responded: 
"Aver siempre Habra un Mcfitana. " Apparently both, subj ects could 
handle the concepts at one level, but could not at a higher level 
which required the chunking of descriptors ^Lnto a generalized con- 
cept such as "cops, and robbers," "cowboys ojr westerns," "cartoons," 
and the like. According to Vygotsky (1962,' p. 60), in perception, 
in thinking, and in acting, the child tends to raerge the most di- 
verse elements inco. one oinarticulated image oiT t*\e strength of some 
chance expression. Tliis is the result of a tendency to compensate 
for t^e paucity of well-apprehended objective relations by an over- 
abundance of spbjective connections, and to mistake ches.e subjective 
bonds for real bonds between things. 

Apparently S2 understood questions #49 and 1150, (How did you 
come to school?, and dC^n)0 liegaste a la escuela?), to mean With 
whom. . .? and icon quien".*'. .?, because her responses w :re ''mth my 
mother and grandma," and "Con mi mama'^y con mi abuel ci" respectively. 
These responses indicate^ that the child was aware of who takes her 
to school,' but may not have been able to ha'ndle the concept of 
manner or method as it refers to transportation. Her responses 
to questions /^Ol and #102, (How long do you stay in school?, and 
Ique tanto tirgmpoTT^ quedas en la escuela?), were "Five days," and 
"Cinco 'cluis" rcspc'cj/lvoiy. TUcsu rc.r.ponnc.ti iiulic-aLe Uuit Liu* child 
had not. yet masLerJd the concept of Icn^^ths of time within time 
periods such as six hours pei day; ^although she had the rudiments 
of the }^cncrallx.ecl concept of temporal relations. 

90, 
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SI hq,cl conceptualized Che concepc of blr.ness when it referre^ 

to the school, as in questions //75'and //76, (How big is the school?, 

. and d^Oue"^ tan grande es la escuela?), because he responded: "Very 

big," and '*Muy grande" respectively . However, when asked questions 

✓ 

jni and* //78, (How big is your house?, and dQue tan grande es tu 
casa?), he responded: "Ten feet tall" and "Diez pies pa arriba" ■ 
respeccively . S2 responded to these questions (//77 and //78) using 
. more precise measures of height: "About twelve feet tall," and 
"About -ten feet tall" respectively. She obviously realized that 
the school is taller than her house. However, her response was 
• "Grande" to both questions //76 and //78. Vygotsky (1962, p. 60) 
argues that these syncretic relatiohships, and the heaps of objects 
assembled under on<2 word or phrase meaning, also reflect objective 
''N bonds in so far as the latter coincide with the relations between 
the child's perceptions or impressions. However, the child's and 
the adult's meanings of ' a word or phrase often "meet" as it were, 
in the same concrete object, and this suffices to ensure mutual 
understanding. Therefore, the height and size of an object m'ay 
be grouped or "heaped" together, because they are perceived to- 
gecher. This further indicates that syncreti^thinking is the 
lowest level o^thought, based simply on perception without a logical 
i-i-l/il luin^lilp iM'Lwri.n Lh<' MLrur.l.nrr /in<l nUi-II.ulcM (if ol.,l<-(Mf.. 

■ The concept of an object such as a house is lc:arned as a set 
of associatipnal and descriptive features, iucludinp its structure 
(si7.c and shipc), function (a place- to Hve in, to sleep, cat, etc.), 
and its properties (wood,' brick, coler, etc.). These referents 
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are sc-manlically rc.lalcrcl as L*^y exist in npacc and lime. Tlicy are 
abstracted and mediated by words and phrases. However, if the 
young ^,chi Id has_;, ai>fc--Yeached the stage of thinliing in complexities, 
such a variety! of asjsociates offer greater possibilities of refer- 
ential inLerf ereuce. 

Consequently, questions eliciting information about objects 
that have the Isamc features in common may evoke like responses 
from the youngj child. In addition, it is not atypical of child" 
thought: 1:0 equate bij^ncss with tallncss or heigh t in reference to 

concrete objects. It is equally impor ant to note that these con- 

V 

cepts trigger very similar mental operations but different language 
represenLacions . It is also important to note that a child doete 
woL masLer. tlipse concepts until he has reache'd the cognitive level 
of, conservation, which normally develops- at a later age. 

Based upon the responses given b.y S3 and SA to question //I, 
(Uliat is in your house?), both understood in^ lo mean at / Tlieir 
'responses were "A car," and ''Trees*' .respectively . Because eji in 
Spanish\ranslates aL, in, or on^in English they could have super- 
imp o?-red^ the Spanish meaning of en^ or the English ini, and used it 
LO mean aJL^. This was again observed ip the response by S3 to the 
parallel ques ti on in Spanish : *V Que'^hay en tu casa?'* However, 
nMlhrr faul Ly i rans 1 a L i cn nor ml s f nLerproLn ti on occurrcul In LhoLr 
responses to questiona and //II, and //12, which included vn and 
en respectively. In response to Questions /^31 and //32, both sub- 
jects indicated that there were no stores near tiiclr houses, after 
haveinp, been asked if there were. 

.92 o 
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V.lien asked, question /|29,^ (Whose hous4 do you live in?), both 
S3 and S4 responded: *'Uliite and Yellow," and "Bro^/n'* respectively. 
The same responses were given to questions //37 and //38, (I^Hiat color 
is your house?, and i D^i que color es tu casa?). They apparently 
understood "I'nios.e. . . ? t,o mean "ICliat color, . .?" S4 apparently 
understood the Where ia 'question //81, (Where are your brothers 
and sisters?), to mean Who^, because her response ir. Spanish was 
'^Laino y Janie." S3 and' SA apparently understood "llcw often. . .?" 
in question //99 to mean "R^jSp fast. . and jJt^ierc. . .?" Their 

responses v;ere "Slowly" and "The table" respectively. To Itlll 

iVJl\y do you sleep?), her response in* Spanish was "Eu la cama." 

I - • ■ ' 

This indicates Jthat she apparently understood "VJhy. . .?" as 

"kliere. . .?" The response of S3, "Un plato," to question //lOO - 

(iQue tan sequido comes?) indicates that he probably understood 

1 

it to ask "dCuanto piiedes comer?" 

I ' 

Young children tlo not, as they see it, fail to understand 
i own 
such questions. Thciy assign their /\ interpretations ta the 

structures presentee! to them (Chomsky, 1969), In order to decode, 

encode, and recdde jthe particular information elicited by a ques- 

I ■ ^ ■ 

tion, the child must engage in both inferential and referential 
processes which make ^^se of his knowledge of the general meaning 
of words as well as his knowltidge of the overall siluaLlou to 
vyhich a question as a whole refers (JakobovL ts,- 1969)^ 

S6 gave an appropriate reirponse "In the house," to question 
//81, but v/h^n a.^ked the parallel question //82 (dDOnde estan tus 



1 
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hcrmanos y hermanas?)., she responded: /'No tengo hermanas/\ How- 
ever, her response to question //63, (Hdw many brothers and sisters 
do vou have?), was "One brother and one sister,'' but: her response 
to the parallel question //6-1 (icucfntos hermanos y hermanas tienes?), 
was "Mo tengo." The fact is she did not have any brothers and / 
sisters. Therefore her responses in English were syncretic, based' 
on her perception of the meaning of the questions. 

Questions ;^33 and //34 . elici ted similar responses from S5 as 
did from SI discussed above. He, too, could not chunk descriptors ■ 

into a generalized concept. S6 did not respond to //69 but respond- 

V - 

ed similarly, "Grande," to //70 as did S4 discussed above. 

It appears that S4 translated the is. in question #47, (How 
is Vi3iir mother?), to mean the same as the e£ in Spanish when used 

rhat syntactic context ,* because in her response she gave a 
permanent characteristic or condition: "She's big." However, 
when a.sked the parallel question Hjy (i Corno, es't/ tu^mama?), her 
response was "Grande^ y mi papa'^ esta'^mas grande que mi mama'." 
Besides the fact that her responses were based simply. on percep- 
tion, she apparently v;aii not yet able to distinguish between the 

uses of ser and cstar in Spanish, her first language, which could 

i 

have caused the misconception of the English in that syntactic 
coHLcXt. Her response Lo question //^O, '<Uow did you come. Lo 
school?), was "TTore and^morc^and more." This indicates that she 
may have understood the question to ask "How often. . .?" She 
j;ave an appropriate response ■ in- Spanish to the parallel question //-SO 
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In her response to <,v UStion /'63, (How many brothers and sis- 
ters do you have?)i S4 listed sixteen proper names. She obviously 
understood the question, but had not yet mastered the process of 
grouping in terms of number. Tliis view was further supported by 
her response to the parallel question //78, which- was /*Muchos . " 

The responses and lock of responses by S3 to questions /'97- 
//lOO indicated that he had neither mastered the concept of '*How 
often. . .?^' in English nor that of ."iQur^ tan seguido. . in 
Spanish. However, he could handle the concept in Spanish, when 
"iOu(^ tantas veces. . . ?%' was used as an alternate to questicpn 
#98;. his response was "Como tres." To question #8^, (How often 
do you eat?), S4 responded: "The table." 

Typical :^ child thought for this age group were the responses 
given by S6 to questions //111 and //112 0%Tiy do you sleep?, arid 
d For que duermes?): "Because it's night," and "Porque es noche" 
respectively. These indicate that the child was not yet able to 
relate sleepiness wi^h_ the need to sleep, but rather associatea 
the need--^6^1eep with night. This also indicates that she groupe'i 
,.<1ie meaning! of the qucfsLion at the synb.rotic\ level, and spontan- 
eously used because and porque correctly^^^Hpwever , this does not 
ii^dicnte that she knew how to use them deliberately, because sho 
was unable to realize that the question did not refer to the scp- 
nralc^ facls of Mlrcp and nirJit-, buf to a roniinction bctwdrn r.lccp " 

and sleepiness. According to Piaget (1969, p. 171)>..^€«,/entif ic 

/ ■ 

causality is not innate, but structured little b^' little, and this 
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process of construction presupposes not only aa adaptation of the 
mind to reality ^ut also a correction of the initial egocentrism 
of thought, ThiS'- initial egocentric thought undergoes a structural 

transfomiatiou with ap,c and oxpL'Tience and matures . into the logical 

\ 

concept of cause an;d eifecL relationships, . 

6,3 Theory ' \ \ 

Because this investigation is a different approach to the 
study of hilingualism in children entering school, and because it 
includes a number of related findings, we thought it appropriate 
to integrate these findings and formulate a relevant theory, which 
emerged from an already existing theory. Our objective was to make 
the findings part of a comprehensive body of theory, A creative 
theory has the content of experience and the logic of experimen- 



tation to support it (Hawkins, 1965),, Based on this premise, 
the rhi2t)ry that wc abstracted from the findings cf this investi- 
^^c^tion is "the verbal response to an information-eliciting ques- 
tion tliec>i^" fliat is, the structure in the verbal response to 
an inf oiuiatioiv^liclting question is a function of consciously i 
attending to and the. ^rerception of a convention, including both 
the capacity for inference and for reference, which triggers the 
ni- 1 f v;i I Ion of ^ovcri. inciiLn l opri'fUIotiM, coiiccp t <i niui orn 1 /nip.ua>;r 
skills already acquired by the^sresponden t, Tliis tlieory ^s ecjually 
applical)le to Llie creative process, since the creation of a new 
idea usually emerges from relating and reorgani?.ing old points 
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in such a way that, they five birth to a now or different one. 

In short, it. accounts for which forms of eliciting questions 
evoke which verbal structures that manifest what concepts and oral 
Xanguage skills that trigger which mental operations in the responses 
of the child, ' . , . ^ 

> As conceptualized in. this study , ''these three cogni tive* tasks 
•Covert mental operation, condept and skill revelation, and the 



verbalXstructuring of . responses) have several things in common. 

Firsts the mastery of cperatxon cjicr't^d by the question is re- 

•quired to reveal the overt concepts a:>d skills as structured by 

V 

the responses. This entails a sequence of steps. For example, 
in order to conceptualize and structure responses to questions 
arrnriged in a hierarchy difficulty, the' operations. need to be 
mastered in a certain sequential order: generic c J ossification 
combined with differentiation, which involves determiiiing the\ 
basis tor classifying and labeling, which involves creating su-^ 
perordinate classes. 

Indirectly, this conception of the hierarchy. of difficulty . ^ 
in level'^s of mental operations also involves the principle of 
rotation of -ir.similat^on and accommftdation (Taba, 196^). This 
principle im^ • that the information elicited by the question 
I.s at t'i^l J If' and I n Lc rp re Led aecordiilj', Lo Llio exI.MLlii^', 

conceptuaT .syfiLe-n, This is followed by a type of mental, oporntion. 
which calls^ for the extension and reorganization of that concept 
tual-yVstem in .order to transform the elicited information into 
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^ verbal response based upon the existing language structu;:e. In 
determining cause and effect relationships, for example, cr^ela^^ittig 
points to each other requires a certain degree of high level "^men- 
tal activicy to structure the response Chat explains the associa- 
tions already acquired. 

This means that the uatiire of the mental operations, concepts 



and skills, and the structures of the responses depend upon >the 
nature of 'the eliciting questions. Each conceptual focus .(i.e, 
classification, seriation, spa tiol- temp oral relations , and causal 
relations) requires a special set of questions and a special, se- 
quencing of them. Each question is designed to elicit a special 
kind of overt activity (manifested in the strtictures of the responses) 
which in. turn fosters or requires the -covert mental op'eration, such 

'as differentiation in the case of listing and seeing causal rela- 

. ' .•■ ° : 

tions in the case of explaining associations. *These covert mental* 

, ^' ' • . " . 

operations are the bases which determined the sequence of the 

eliciting questi9ns.' For example, in the task of generic clas- 

sifying, the first question takes the form of "What is in your ' , 

house?** This calls for listing of items already coricepttjalized. 

From there the child^must decide, what belongs together. This / 

. / ^ / 

' ^ ■ . • / 

ov^rt activity calls for identifying items commonly^ found in the /. 

• - ■ . • /' 

home. These items become the basis for classifying. Finally, it/ 

is n9cessary j::o label tKe classifications- or t^l^tructuro them in 

verbal language. / 

In these operations each step is a prerequisite for the /next one. 



One cannot label until some prior classifying 'has taken place and 
one cannot classify until the items have been differentiated. 

For the cognitfve task of seeing causal relations, the overt 
activities are iaetitifying points, and explaining these identified 
interns. These irf turn require the covert mental operations'^f dif- . 
ferentiating and comparing! An eliciting question is V\^y do you 
eat?" Such* a question requires the- child to retrieve relevant in- 
formation, and use available information in order to structure his 
responses in ^rder to explain the causal relations. , 

"b.h Pedagogical Applicat'ions • , #V 

\ " ' ■ : 

Since the primary purpose of assessing bilingualism in chil- 
dren entering school would seem to be that of serving as an input 
to bilingual- education programs, the results of this investiga- 
tion ar e/p articular ly useful for the individualization of bilingual 

o 

instrubtion. An effective technique of . questioning childr|rn is 
offered, whether the school is bilingual or unilingual. ' «^ 

Althx)ugh the eliciting-ques tion instrumen' is by. no ways com- 
plete, as suggested by *Taba (1967X, the question forms in this in- 
strument can also serve specif ic pedagogical functibn. They can 
focus the child. They set thn stage for both- the kind of " mental - 
oi7ornLion .to be pcrformod nnd the content on vhich this . oprrn tion i. 
is to be performed. In other words, tlie questions tell the .child 
what he is to Lnlk {.:)>ou t (sucli ns people, material things or ob- 
jects, events and situations that ^encompass his interactions in • 
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his world'--*^' 1 . retght>orViood and scliool). They also tell him' 
what he is to do with the content (whether he to classify, 
seriate, point ou*: spatial relations or temporal relations, and 
causal links). ' 4 

Another padago^ical function is tha*: of extend:! ng on the same 

level. Vov example, after a child ha» responded to a certain 

•t . 

question, it is ir.iportanl to encourage him t:o go beyond wha'f has 
been .given by asking questions such as I'What elye is thete?" 
"M^at do you do bef,ort: you eat dinner?" **Wliat do you do after 
you eat dinner?'* ''Miich days don't you go 'to school?^* "Vliy don*t 
you go to school on Saturdays?" In order to-*enccuV.ige others to 
add their> ideas in ?foup situations,^ the teacher can seek additional 
information on already established levels of thought in order to * . 
elaborate and >cater,or Ize information alri^ady pjrovided. 

Finally there is a pedagof^ical function of making a transition 
from one level of thought fb another, such ^is from generic classi- 
fication to determining causal relations — -both spatial and temporal-- 
by analyzing, comparing, arid explaining certain items in identi- 
fied^ infot)nation . According to Taba, 'this is a method of changing 
the focus or li f t Ixx^: of thought to another level. 

This instrument can be administered to bilingual or unilingual 
children cntcrin):; .school early liu the academic calendar year, 'i'his 
."would allow the teacher to determine -thc match or mismatch between 
the language and tliought processes required to experience a measure 
of success with school related tasks and those alren;ly acquired by. 

iOO 



Che children au the LJme they enUcr school,. his would aid in the 
proper planning and sequencing of learning and teaching experiences, 
including the establishing of criterion-referenced objectives and 
the, arrangement of a learning-teaching situation that calls lan- 
guage forth and evokes reasoning processes. The instrument as a 
x^hole or its subparts .can again be administered intermittently 
during the school year to determine developmental progress, and 
again at the end of the year to determine overall conceptual and 
lah^\uige development as ^related to instruction and learning* 

6.5 Sungostions for itx tensions V 

We suggest that an improvement over th^ information-eliciting 
question instrument would be to include samples of^aijiildren 'sr 
questions of the same age group as the subjects, from similar so- 
cioeconomic backgrounds. This would. allow the researcher to com- 
pare the covert mental operations, concepts, and oral language skills 
of children when they ^re asked to respond to an adult convention 
or standard with those given to a child convention. We also.sug-r 
gest that the planners of programs concerned with- the education 
. of Voung bilingual children replicate this study with a represen- 
tative sample of the population to be served, in order to match 
the l.nnnnnr»o nnd fhqup.ht processes required for acndc'mic success • 
on school rclntod tnskr* with those that the children have alrcndy 
.•K^.qiiJ rt-d. 'J'lic rt'.MilU.i of Much a i;Lucly would prov i dc- frrHh i-v I dt-ncc* 
and insights for implementing such programs. If this investiga- 

^ . • . , S3 

. ^ 101 . 
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t ■ ^ ■ • 

\ ■ 

tion only serves as a catalytic influence for stimulation other, 
relative research, our mission would have been accomplished. 

The experience and insights gained from conducting* this, in- 
vescigation suggest the desirabili ty . and the plausibilltv of coi\- 
tinuinf^ the development 'and refinement of'th^ instrument. How- \ 
ever, we advise that caution be applied in the utilisation of the 
results of this investigation. In any assessment' procedure, chil- " 
dren may have abilities for whiich there is no occasion, hnd lack 
abilities for occasions i^to wlach they are faced. In addition, 
caution shouMbbe used in generalizing these results across the * 
larger population., In spite of the premise that linguistic repre- 
sentacions mav be quite constant across individuals in a eiven 

culture, the meaning imbedded in a child^s "response to a con- ' 

I 

vention will reflect the idiosyncrasies of hie? individual e^cpcriencc 
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INFORMATION-ELICITING QUESTIONS 

■• . • ' ■ * 

Clia^sif ic^*t.ion ' / . ^ / ^ 

Ic . vWhat -i^ in your house?' 

• ^ ^. ^ . ' 

2. iQue hay eh tu casa? / 
^3. What is in' your classrocim? 

4., i'Qu^ hay. e' tu cuarto? . 
,5. What do you do at home? v 

6. . /Qu/ haces en ^1 a' casa? 

7 . . What do you do ''at school? 

8.^ VQue^hac'es en la escuela? . ., 

'9. What do children do in the classroom? I 

■10. dQue haceri los ninos en la clase? 

11.. .What do you see in the classroom? !• 

12. ^Que ves en el cuarto? . . • 

13. ' What do yOu see" in the yard? 

14 . -^Que ves- en . la yarda? ' ^ 

15. What, do children see in the classr^oom? 

16, iOue ven los nirfos en el cuarto?. 

17-;;, Who is your teacher? , * | 
18. idQuien es tu maest^a? ^ 
■19. Who is your 'mothel:? 

20. ^Quien es. tu mama? 

21. ^ t^'ho iiro your fr loads? ' 

22. dQu!/>n(?s son l,n.s Jim:nr<>s? i 

-■ , » .1 ■ ■ ^ 1 . ■ - . ' 

23. /Who. are the gh^ldren^^ySu; play -.vith? . 
24:. t^fjuienes son los nino$ con que juoga^? 
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26. y Con quienes juegas. en • J a :^escu§la? 

27. Who -dp you. live with? . o 

28 . .y Con* quic^n vivc^s? ^ * 

29. ' Whose house do you live in? ' 

30. <^I3or quftlen os la casa dpnde vivos? 

' ' ■ . • ■ 

31. its there a stpre near your house? ' ' 

-1—- • '" ^ ' *. 

• Whose store is it? ' ■ . ' 

. * <*IIay una tienda cerca de .tu casa? 

C ^. • ■ / • ^ • 

,*p (? De quien es la tienda? ''^ ; 

33 . What kind '"of games do ybu like? * * 

34. iJ'Que clase' d\3 Jusgos te gustan? . . 

35. :' What kind, of TV prcrgraJms ;io you I'ike? V * ' 

* . * " ■ ■ ■ 

36. VQue clase de programas de television te gusta 

37. What color is your house? 
;38.^i*De que fcoior es tu casa? 

39. What color are ^the trees? 

' {.■.-•/.■■ . . >■ .... 

4Q..;. <iDe qu(^' co lores ^liiJos at boles? • \ ^ 

41. What can -you .tell me about this (grange? ^- 

42 . '(iQue me pu'edes- decir* de esta naranj a? 

43. What sliape, is /it (the orange)? -. * 

4 i . c^Que^ forma tiene Cla naranja)? ' . 

^ \ ' . ^ i * . ; ■ • • . ' • 

45. What shape is a'^ball? 

• - ■ '> ' '• - • ■ * - 

46. dQuo forma cs una pelota? 

• * ' * . ■ . . C| . 

47. How is your moLlior?../ • . » 

48 . dcdmo estdT' tu mama? ). 

' ■ ' ■ .' .; . . ' 10 5 ' ' . ' 



49. How .;clid you come to sc^^^olZ 

50. dComo -llGKaste a 'la escucla? 

51. ilo'w does 'water- f^el? 



52. ^Como se« «iente el'agua?, 



Seria;! OrdefLnfi: - v ^ " 

~ '. ' ; — ■ : - * . ■ ^ 

53. ^What size are" your -shoes? -v.. 

54. ^^Que' tamano so^n tus zapatos? , • 

55. What size oi" sKo'es does y,our mother wear? 

""■ * I *' * - ^ 

-56 i d^QUfi Lamano^ do zaptitos usa tu mama? 
57. Which' is bigger, a dog or a horse? 
58 i ^Cual es' m^ag grande, Un perro o un c^baLlo? 

'59. Of a.ll\the games w,e -p^fiy in school, which one do you like " 
the best?- . . • * > 

60.1 De todos. los juegos que" j.uegas en la escuela, ^tcual te . 

, ' y ' • / ■ ■ J 

gus1:a mas? ^ : • * • 

61'; How many' things aria on your street?' \ 

*' * ^ • '• ' * ' . ■ ' " 

62. iiCuaptas cosas hay en tu' ca-llB? ^' / ' - ^ , 

. • ■ ■ ■ 'M- ' ' . ' ' , ' ■ 

63/ How. many brothers and sisters do you ha»ve? • 

% • ' ' ' • * * ■ 

64 . • 1^ Cuant'os hermanos y hermanas'tienes? 

65. iHow much moriey dp you have?,. ;t . " ^ 

66. (iQue tanto dinero tienes? ., • . . 

67. How much' moi^ey does your mother haye^ " , . 
" 68. .^iQuo- LanU) di.noro yLione Lu maqpa? . .. 



60. . How ^muc\h waller can you drink? .. 



70. dQue tanta agua p«^edl?s tomarte? 
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i:71'. How much do you weigh? 

72. d-Quc' tun to pesas? 

73. . iiow much does a car weigh? 

74. dQue tanto pesa un carro? 

75. How big is the school? • 

76. iQxxe tan grange qs ' la- escuela? 

77. How big is your house? 
'78, ^Que*' ta.n grande es tu casa? 

Spatial Relations ^ t 

79. - Where is your mother? . 

« ' • 

J / f r ... 

80. c Donde esta t.u mama? 



'81. .Where are yo'ur brothers and sistei:s? 
82.. Do'nde estan .tus ^hermanos* y hermanas? 

83. Where do you eat? 

. ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ ^ 

84. ^r.o'rtdo- gorqc^? 

85.. Where do you sleep? 
36.* ^Donde duermes? 

8.7 » How^far do you live from .herel^ . ' 

88 Que tan lejos vives de aqui? 

.89, How far is' the 'school from. your house? 

90, ^ Que' tail Je^os esta la escuela de tu^|basa? 

'-^ 

T o mp () r * : V 1 1 ^ \ V* ^ i ; r< ^ n s ^ * / • , 

y^-l- » , Wlilch dayj:^ do you come Lq, sch(joiV, 

J / / / 'oil 

.92. cCualos dias vic^nos a la uscuoiaV 

93. When do yqjU go to school'^ 

94 • ^Cuando vas a la escuela? ' - • 



95. "What do you do when yon get home' from school? 

96. (^Que haces cuando llegas de la escuela? 

97. How often do ryou come * to school? 

98. £Que-, tan seguido vienes a. la escuela? 

■ /b 

99. How often do yo.u eat? ' / 

lOO.iQue tan seguido comes? 

a/ 

101. How long do you stay in school? 

102. (^Que ,tanto tiempo te quedb?s en la escuela? 

\ • ' . 

103. How long . does it take you to. get home? 

104 .i-QucT tanto tiempo^ durias/para llegaf a Xa casa? 

■ . ' ^- ^ ' ■ . » 

Course and. Effect' Relation s \ . . ' 

■ > . • ' - • 

105. Why .do you go to; school? - 

lOe.^iPor que vas a la efecuela? 

107-. Why' do you go to <:hurch? 

tOS.^fPor que vas a la iglesia? ^ 

♦ ^ * * 

.109. Why do 'you eat? . \; • ^ „ ' 

• ^ V ^ ' ^ * ' / 

110 .^iPor q,ue co'mes? . ; ' 

111. WHy do your sleep?\ • 

112. (/Bof que dueir^es? . ' . 
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